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A  GREAT  TEMPLE. 

The  most  momentous  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  has  just 
been  consummated.  The  great  Temple 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  concerning  which 
both  ancient  and  modern  prophets  have 
spoken  and  written,  is  completed  and 
dedicated  to  the  Most  High.  After 
forty  years  of  labor,  interrupted  though 
it  was  at  times,  this  structure  now 
stands  completed.  The  excellence  of  its 
workmanship,  the  solidity  and  massive- 
ness  of  its  walls,  the  symmetry  of  its 
various  parts,  has  called  forth  the  most 
glowing  expressions  from  Saints  as  well 
as  from  strangers  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  viewing  it. 

Exactly  what  it  has  cost  in  money  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  and 
what  it  has  cost  in  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  people  will  never  be  known  until 
eternity  shall  reveal  the  secrets  of  this 
life.  The  Saints  have  struggled  against 
poverty  and  the  ills  attendant  upon 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country;  but 
with  all,  they  have  never  murmured  at  the 
requirements  made  of  them  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  Temple.  Their  means 
have  been  given  freely  and  abundantly, 
even  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  comforts 
and  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Their  gifts  and  sacrifices,  however,  are 
known  to  God,  and  lie  will  undoubtedly 
fulfill  the  promise  made  recently  to  the 
Saints  through   His   servants:   that    thej 


should  be  blessed  here  and  hereafter  for 
the  spirit  of  liberality  which  they  have 
manifested.  Considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  its  construction,  and  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  people  who  have 
built  it,  this  Temple  is  the  most  remark- 
able building  in  the  world,  and  as  far  as 
the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been 
erected  are  concerned,  it  is  unequalled 
upon  the  earth  at  the  present  time. 
Since  the  time  when  President  Brigham 
Young,  four  days  after  his  arrival  in  the 
valley,  in  1847,  designated  the  spot 
where  this  building  should  be  erected, 
and  said:  "Here  we  will  build  the  Tem- 
ple of  our  God,"  the  thought  of  doing 
the  work  has  ever  been  present  with  the 
faithful  Latter-day  Saints.  Though  it 
seemed  at  one  time,  when  the  walls  wen 
covered  at  the  time  of  "The  Move," 
that  the  Prediction  of  President  Young 
would  fail,  inasmuch  as  the  people,  left 
their  homes  with  the  expectation  of 
never  seeing  them  again,  yet  God.  in 
His  mercy,  accepted  their  sacrifice  and 
brought  them  back  again  to  their  city 
and  to  the  spot  which  had  been  desig- 
nated for  the  building  of  I  lis  house. 

On  Monday,  February  I  Hh.  1853, 
amid  the  great  rejoicing  ol  the  people 
who  had  alread)  gathered  to  this  valley, 
the  .mounds    for   the    [Temple   were   sui 

Veyed,    and    the'   ground     u.is     first     turned 

for  the  excavation  ol  tli.it  pari  necessarj 
for  the  louiid.it ion  ot    the   Temple,     (hi 
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April  6th  of  the  same  }'ear  the  corner- 
stones were  laid  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Priesthood  hy  and  under  the 
direction  of    President    Young.      Of    the 


gressed  slowly  at  times;  again  it  has 
been  at  a  standstill  from  various 
causes,  and  finally  within  the  last  year 
the    work     which     has     been     done    has 
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Apostles  who  were  present  at  that  time 
only  three  now  live  in  the  flesh — Presi- 
dents Wilford  Woodruff,  Lorenzo  Snow 
and  Franklin  D.  Richards.  From  that 
time  until  the  present  the  work  has  pro- 


astonished  even  the  most  sanguine. 
When  the  resolution  was  passed,  April 
6th,  1892,  at  the  laying  of  the  capstone, 
that  the  building  should  be  completed 
by     April    6th,     1893,    it    required    great 
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faith  to  believe  that  such  results  could 
be  accomplished,  and  indeed  they  could 
not  ordinarily  have  been  done.  It  has 
been  the  blessings  of  God  upon  the 
labors  of  His  servants  that  has  enabled 
them  to  perform  the  miracle  which  is 
now  presented  to  our  gaze.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  also  touched  the  hearts  of 
the  people  so  that  they  have  provided 
the  means  without  stint  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  which  God  has 
wrought  in  the  eyes  of  all  His  people 
and  that  which  He  inspired  His  ser- 
vants to  undertake. 

Concerning  the  design  of  the  build- 
ing, which  was  prepared  by  Elder 
Truman  O.  Angell,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  President  Brigham  Young,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  append  herewith  a 
description  given  by  the  architect: 

The    Temple     Block     is      forty      rods 
square,     the    lines     running     north    and 
south,  and  east  and  west,  and    contains 
ten    acres.      The    center    of    the   Temple 
is    one    hundred    and     fifty-six    feet    six 
inches  due  west  from   the  center    of    the 
east  line    of    the    block.      The    length    of 
the  said  house,     east    and    west,    is    one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  and   a    half    feet, 
including  towers,    and   the  width   ninety- 
nine  feet.      On    the    east    end    there    are 
three    towers,    as     also     on      the     west. 
Draw  a  line  north    and    south    one    hun- 
dred    and     eighteen     and     a     half      feel 
through    the    center    of    the    towers,     and 
you  have  the  north  and    south    extent  of 
ground    plan,   including   pedestal. 

We  depress  into  the  earth,  at  the  east 
end,  to  the-  depth  oi  sixteen  feet,  and 
enlarge  all     around   beyond    the  lines  of 

wall  three  f,  el  i Footing. 

The  north  and  south  walls  are  eight 
feet  tln<  k,  ,  I, -,,,  oi  pede  ital ;  they  -land 
upon  a  footing  'it  sixteen  feet  wall  en 
its  bearing,  which  slopes  three  feel  en 
1  side  to  the  height  of  seven  and  ., 
hall  feet.  The  footing  "i  the  tov 
'  i  es  to  the  same  height  a  i  the    ide,  ami 

ls  one  solid  pie,  e    of  ma I    rough 

ashlars,    laid    in   good   lime  mm  tai 

The  basement  of  the  main   building  is 


divided  into  many  rooms  by  walls,  all 
having  footings.  The  line  of  the  base- 
ment floor  is  six  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  footing.  From  the  tower  on  the 
east  to  the  tower  on  the  west,  the  face 
of  the  earth  slopes  six  feet;  four  inches 
above  the  earth,  on  the  east  line,  begins 
a  promenade  walk,  from  eleven  to 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  around  the  entire 
building,  and  approached  by  stone  steps 
on  all  sides. 

There  are  four  towers  on  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  building,  each  starting    from 
their  footing,  of  twenty-six  feet    square; 
these    continue    sixteen    and  a  half    feet 
high,  and  come  to  the  line  of    the    base 
string  course,  which  is  eight  feet    above 
the  promenade  walk.      At  this  point    the 
towers    are   reduced    to    twenty-five    feet 
square;   they  then  continue  to  the  height 
of  thirty-eight  feet,  or  the  height  of  the 
second    string    course.        At     this    point 
they    are    reduced    to     twenty-three    feet 
square;   they    then   continue  thirty  ei<*ht 
feet   high,    to    the    third    string    course, 
the  string  courses    continue  all    around 
the  building,   except  when  separated   by 
buttresses.        These    string    courses    are 
massive  mouldings  from  solid   blocks    of 
stone. 

The  two  east  towers  then  rise  twenty- 
five  feet  to  a  string  course,  or  cornice, 
the  two  west  towers  rise  nineteen  feet 
and  come  to  their  string  course  or  cor- 
nice. The  four  towers  then  rise  nine- 
feet  to  the  top  of  battlements.  These 
towers  are  cylindrical,  having  seventeen 
feet  diameter  inside,  within  which  stairs 
ascend  around  a  solid  column  four  feel 
m  diameter,  allowing  landings  at  the 
various  sections  of  the  building.  These 
towers  have  eai  h  five  ornamental  win- 
dows on  two  sides,  above  the  basement. 

I  lie  two  center  towers  occupy  the  cen- 
ter   "'    lllr    east    ami    west    ends    oi    the 
building,    start,,,,.;    from    theii     footin 
lhl,u  one  feel  square,    ami   break    ofl  in 
'  '  ,l""s  ">  line    with    cornei    towers     t., 
the    height    «.f   the    third    str,„e    COursi 
1  '"'  ,';isl  center    towei    the,,    uses    fortj 
fee<  '"  the  top  ei  battlements;   the    v. 
centei  tower  uses  thirty  foui    feel   to  the 
'"I'  "I  battlements.      All  the  towers  I,  ive 
I"""-    'he    details    ..I    whii  1,     are     nol 
dei  ided  i  m 
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THE  ANGEL. 

All  these  towers,  at  their  corners, 
have  octagon  turrets,  terminated  by 
octagon  pinnacles  five  feet  in  diameter 
at  base,  four  feet  at  first  story,  and 
three  feet  from  there  up.  There  are 
also  on  each  side  of  these  towers  two 
buttresses,  except  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  body  of  the  main 
building.  The  top  of  these  buttresses 
show  forty-eight  in  number,  and  stand 
upon  pedestals.  The  space  between 
these  buttresses  and  turrets  is  two  feet 
at  first  story.  On  the  front  of  two  cen- 
ter towers  are  two  large  windows,,  each 
thirty-two  feet  high,  one  above  the 
other,  neatly  prepared  for  that  place. 

On  the  two  west  corner  towers,  and 
on  the  west  end,  a  few  feet  below  the 
top  of  battlements,  may  be  seen  in  bold 
or  alto  relievo,  the  great  dipper,  or  Ursa 
Major,  with  the  pointers  ranging  nearly 
towards  the  North  Star.  (Moral,  the 
lost  may  find  themselves  by  the  priest- 
hood.) 

I  will  now  glance  at  the  main  body 
of  the  house.  I  have  before  stated  that 
the  base  was  divided    into  many    rooms. 


The  center  one  is  arranged  for  a  baptis- 
mal font,  and  is  fifty-seven  feet  long  by 
thirty-five  feet  wide,  separated  from  the 
main  wall  by  four  rooms,  two  on  each 
side,  nineteen  feet  long  by  twelve  wide. 
On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  these 
rooms  are  four  passages  twelve  feet 
wide;  these  lead  to  and  from  by  outside 
doorg,  two  on  the  north  and  two  on  the 
south.  Further  east  and  west  from 
these  passages  are  four  more  rooms,  two 
at  each  end,  twenty-eight  feet  wide  by 
thirty-eight  and  one-half  long.  These 
and  their  walls  occupy  the  basement. 
All  the  walls  start  off  their  footings,  and 
rise  sixteen  and  one  half  feet,  and 
there  stop  with  ground  ceiling. 

We  are  now  up  to  the  line  of  the  base 
string  course,  eight  feet  above  the 
promenade,  or  steps  rising  to  the  Tem- 
ple, which  terminates  the  cope  of  pedes- 
tal, and  to  the  first  floor  of  said  house. 
This  room  is  joined  to  the  outer  courts, 
these  courts  being  the  width  between 
towers,  sixteen  feet  by  nine  in  the  clear. 
We  ascend  to  the  floors  of  these  courts 
(they  being  on  a  line  with  the  first  floor 
of  main  house)  by  four  flights  of  stone 
steps  nine  and  one  half  feet  wide, 
arranged  in  the  basement  work;  the  first 
step  ranging  to  the  outer  line  of  towers. 
From  these  the  court  doors  admit  to 
any  part  of  the  building. 

The  size  of  the  first  large  room  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  eighty 
feet  wide;  the  height  reaches  nearly  to 
the  second  string  course.  The  room  is 
arched  over  in  the  center  with  an 
elliptical  arch,  which  drops  at  its  flank 
ten  feet,  and  has  thirty-eight  feet  span. 
The  side  ceilings  have  one-fourth  ellipti- 
cal arches,  which  start  from  the  side 
walls  of  the  main  building,  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  terminate  at  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  or  foot  of  center  arch,  at 
the  height  of  twenty-four  feet.  The 
columns  obtain  their  bearings  direct 
from  the  footings  of  said  house;  these 
columns  extend  up  to  support  the  floor 
above. 

The  outside  walls  of  this  story  are 
seven  feet  thick.  The  space  from  the 
termination  of  the  foot  of  the  center  arch 
to  the  outer  walls  is  divided  into  sixteen 
compartments, eight  on  each  side,  making 
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rooms  fourteen  by  fourteen,  clear  of 
partitions,  and  ten  feet  high,  leaving  a 
passage  six  feet  wide  next  to  each  flank 
of  center  arch,  which  is  approached 
from  the  ends.  These  rooms  are  lighted 
by  an  elliptical  or  oval  window,  whose 
major  axis  is  vertical. 

The  second  large  room  is  one  foot 
wider  than  the  room  below;  this  is  in 
consequence  of  the  wall  being  but  six 
feet  thick  falling  off  six  inches  on  the 
inner,  and  six  on  the  outer  side.  The 
second  string  course  provides  for  this 
on  the  outside.  The  rooms  of  this  story 
are  similar  to  those  below.  The  side 
walls  have  nine  buttresses  on  a  side, 
and  have  eight  tier  of  windows,  five  on 
each  tier. 

The  foot  of  the  basement  windows 
are  eight  inches  above  the  promenade, 
rise  three  feet  perpendicular,  and  termi- 
nate with  a  semi-circular  head.  The 
first  story  windows  have  twelve  feet 
length  of  sash  to  top  of  semi-circular 
head.  The  oval  windows  have  six  and 
one-half  feet  length  of  sash.  The  win- 
dows of*  the  second  story  are  the  same 
as  those  below.  All  these  frames  have 
four  and  one-half  feet  width  of  sash. 

The  pedestals  under  all  the  buttresses 
project  at  their  base  two  feet;  above 
their  base,  which  is  fifteen  inches  by 
four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  on  each  front, 
is  a  figure  of  a  globe  three  feet  eleven 
inches  across,  whose  axis  corresponds 
with  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

The  base  string  course  forms  a  cope 
for  those  pedestals.  Above  this  cope 
the  buttresses  are  three  and  a  half  feet, 
and  continue  to  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred feet.  Above  the  promenade,  close 
under  the  second  string  course,  on  each 
of  the  buttresses,  is  the  moon,  repre- 
sented in  its  different  phases.  Close 
under  the  third  string  course,  or  cornice, 
is  the  face  of  the  sun.  Immediately 
above  is  Saturn  with  his  rings.  The 
buttresses    terminate     with     a    projei  ted 

Cope. 

The  only  difference  between  the  tower 
buttresses    and    the    one    first    described 
is,  instead  of  Saturn  being  on  them,   we 
have  clouds  and  rays    of    light    descend 
ing  downwards. 

All       of      these        symbols        .lie        to       be 


chiseled  in  bas  relief  on  solid  stone. 
The  side  walls  continue  above  the  string 
course,  or  cornice,  eight  and  a  half 
feet,  making  the  walls  ninety-six  feet 
high,  and  are  formed  in  battlements, 
interspersed  with  stars. 

The  roof  is  quite  flat,  rising  only 
eight  feet,  and  is  to  be  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  or  some  other  metal. 
The  building  is  to  be  otherwise  orna- 
mented in  many  places.  The  whole 
structure  is  designed  to  symbolize  some 
of  the  great  architectural  work  above. 

The  basement  windows  recede  in,  from 
the  face  of  outer  wall  to  sash  frame, 
eighteen  inches,  and  are  relieved  by  a 
large  cavetto.  Those  windows  above 
the  base  recede,  from  face  of  wall  to 
sash  frame,  three  feet,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  stone  jambs  formed  in  mould- 
ings, and  surmounted  by  labels  over  each, 
which  terminate  at  their  horizon,  except- 
ing the  oval  windows,  whose  labels  ter- 
minate on  columns  which  extend  from 
an  enriched  string  course,  at  the  foot  of 
each  window,  to  the  center  of  major  axis. 
All  the  windows  in  the  towers  are 
moulded  and  have  stone  jambs;  each 
being  crowned  with  label  mouldings. 
The  whole  house  covers  an  area  of 
twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  feet. 

[TO  HE  CONCLUDED.] 


A  NEW  HOME. 


A  Sequel  to    Ray  Elliott's  Ride. 

The  scenes  of  devastation  and  suffering 
which  were  the  result  of  the  great  flood 
in  the  Walnut  Grove  district  were  too 
terrible  for  description.  The  romitrv  for 
mile's  around  had  been  swept  hare.  Ie.i\ 
ing  not  an  e\  idem  e  ot  t  he  I  mi  e  pros 
perous  and  pleasant  villages  and  home- 
steads which  before  had  marked  its 
extent.  Houses,  bams,  femes  and  fields 
had    been    destroyed,     anil     the     people     in 

the  vallej  found  themselves  indeed  in  .1 
de  ii  'late  ami  deplorable  1 1  md  it  ion.  M  anj 
had  lost  relatives  and  friends,  and  had 
this  great  trouble  to  endure,  besides  the 
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destruction  of  their  homes  and  property. 
The  Elliots,  thanks  to  Ray's  courage, 
could  give  thanks  that  death's  sorrow 
had  been  spared  them,  but  they  had  lost 
everything  in  the  way  of  property  which 
had  once  belonged  to  them.  Their  home 
and  household  goods  had  been  swept 
away;  the  crops  were  destroyed,  and  not 
a  trace  remained  of  the  pleasant  and 
hopeful  prospects  which  had  opened  in 
their  lives  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Ray's  father  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  money  belonging  to  him  in  buying 
and  improving  the  place,  and  the  loss 
fell  upon  him  with  great  severity.  The 
family  found  shelter  at  first  with  their 
friends  at  Alton,  where  the  older  people 
had  been  visiting  at  the  time  of  the 
flood,  but  all  were  troubled  with  con- 
siderable anxiety  and  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  plans  to  be  decided  upon 
in  regard  to  the  future. 

The  idea  at  first  had  been  to  remain 
in  the  Walnut  Grove  home  until  the 
new  dam  which  was  being  constructed 
under  Horace  Rand's  supervison  should 
be  built,  when  they  intended  to  take  up 
land  in  the  district,  which  would  be 
watered  by  the  canals,  and  there  make 
a  permanent  home.  The  works  would  be 
a  year  yet  in  course  of  instruction;  but 
Horace  suggested  that  instead  of  build- 
ing a  new  house  on  the  old  premises, 
they  should  at  once  take  up  land  in  the 
locality  of  the  new  dam  and  settle  at 
once  in  the  place  where  they  would  per- 
manently reside. 

By  choosing  some  spot  near  the  hills 
they  would  be  able  to  procure  irrigation 
from  some  canyon  stream  until  the 
canals  were  constructed,  and  thus  avoid 
the  expense  and  delay  of  two  moves. 
As  they  would  have  to  make  an  entirely 
new  beginning,  this  seemed  in  fact  the 
best  plan,  especially  as  it  would  enable 
them    to    be    near    Horace,    doing    away 


with  the  long  period  of  separation  which 
would  otherwise  ensue.  Horace  had  in 
his  mind  a  small  house  which  had  been 
built  near  the  mouth  of  a  canyon  by  two 
miners,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  new 
reservoir,  and  he  believed  they  would 
part  with  it  for  a  samll  consideration, 
their  work  at  a  mine  in  a  distant 
locality  preventing  them  from  taking  up 
their  abode  in  it  for  any  length  of 
time. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity they  would  be  able  to  remove 
there  at  once,  as  the  house  already 
standing  upon  the  land  would  make 
them  a  reasonably  comfortable  home 
until  a  larger  one  should  be  built.  It 
was  decided  finally  that  Horace  should 
confer  with  the  two  men,  and  if  the 
proposition  was  favorably  received  they 
should  make  the  move  at  once.  In  a 
short  time  Horace  returned  with  the 
news  that  the  men  had  accepted  the 
proffered  terms,  and  two  weeks  later 
the  family  found  themselves  domiciled 
in  their  new  home. 

They  were  no  sooner  settled  than  work 
was  commenced  on  the  new  house. 
Ray's  father  had  been  a  builder:  at  one 
time  himself,  and  with  the  aid  of  two 
carpenters  whom  Horace  spared  from 
the  dam  for  a  time,  the  work  progressed 
rapidly,  so  that  before  fall  they  were 
well  settled  in  the  new  house.  Ray's 
father  had  been  able  to  lease  the  land  at 
Walnut  Grove  to  a  farmer  who  wished 
to  cultivate  it  upon  shares,  and  this, 
with  the  promise  of  the  broad  acres 
which  he  had  obtained  in  the  new 
locality,  bade  fair  to  recompense  him 
soon  for  the  losses  of  the  flood. 

To  Ray  the  new  home  was  preferable 
for  many  reasons;  principally  because 
the  near  locality  of  the  great  dam  and 
reservoir  enabled  him  to  spend  a  great 
deal    of  his    time    in    watching    its    con- 
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struction.  There  is  something  wonder- 
ful in  the  carrying  forward  of  these 
gigantic  enterprises.  The  building  of  a 
great  dam  anywhere  is  a  most  difficult 
task,  but  the  difficulty  is  multiplied 
many  times  when  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  some  wild,  unopened  moun- 
tain canyon  in  the  extreme  west.  The 
railroads  are  far  away;  even  a  wagon 
road  must  be  cut  sometimes  for  miles  in 
the  sheer  mountain  side.  The  ground 
must  be  cleared  of  trees,  a  camp  laid 
out,  sleeping  and  eating  houses  built 
for  workmen,  a  store  and  saloon  pro- 
vided and  stocked — a  little  town  in  fact 
built  up  in  a  day,  and  this  on  land  that 
was  yesterday  an  unbroken  mountain 
canyon.  If  the  stockholders  insist  upon 
work  being  hurried,  as  is  often  the  case 
through  their  anxiety  to  be  realizing 
dividends,  then  operations  are  carried 
on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
electric  lights  shine  over  rocks  which 
have  seldom  seen  even  the  camp  fire  of 
the  hunter  or  cow-boy. 

Ray  saw  all  this  going  on,  and  though 
the  life  was  a  wild  one  compared  to  the 
quiet  to  which  he  was  accustomed, 
there  was  a  stir  and  activity  about  it 
which  interested  and  attracted  him.  He 
hoped  the  time  might  come  when  he 
would  be  enabled  to  engage  in  some 
work  like  this,  where  the  great  desert 
and  unfruitful  places  of  the  earth  might 
be  made  to  lend  sustenance  and  delight 
to  mankind  by  the  genius  perhaps  of  his 
mind  and  hands.  He  longed  eagerly  to 
be  preparing  for  college,  that  he  could 
properly  equip  himself  wiili  knowledge 
for  these  great  and  important  tasks;  but 

as  thing     had  looked  now  since  the  il I 

then-  leemed  little  hope  "I  his  plans 
being  realized.  He  had  begun  almost  to 
re-sign  himself  to  the  thought  oi  staying 
at    home    with     his    father    (in     the     l.n  m, 

when  an  event  occurred    which    resulted 


in  opening  the  way  for  the  realizing  of 
his  heart's  dearest  wishes. 

The  money  which  was  needed  to  pay 
the  hands  at  the  camp  was  forwarded 
from  the  East  in  the  shape  of  drafts, 
which  were  paid  in  money  by  the 
Prescott  Bank,  and  from  there  forwarded 
by  private  messengers  to  the  camp. 
This  latter  method  was  considered  safer 
than  by  stage  or  express,  as  the  time  of 
payment  at  the  works  being  generally 
known,  there  would  be  stronger  chances 
of  attempts  at  robbery;  the  large  sum 
necessary  to  pay  the  great  number  of 
workmen  being  likely  to  prove  a  serious 
temptation  to  the  lawless  characters 
about  the  place.  An  attack  had  in 
reality  occurred  a  month  before  upon 
the  stage  coach  which  traveled  the  road, 
doubtless  caused  by  a  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  robbers  that  the  money  for  the 
camp  was  in  its  charge;  and  though  dis- 
appointed in  this  they  had  made  away 
with  other  valuables  which  they  found 
in  their  raid  on  the  express,  and  the 
county  officers  had  since  been  on  the 
look  out  for  the  guilty  characters. 

The  news  of  the  robbery  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  care  and 
vigilance  of  those  in  charge  of  the  works 
in  regard  to  the  transportation  of  the 
money  to  the  camp;  and  as  it  neared 
the  time  of  the  next  pay  day  Horace 
came  home  one  evening  telling  them 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  for 
Prescott  the  next  morning  in  ordei  to 
accompany   the    man    entrusted     with     the 

dllt\     (it     c<  Hl\  e\  111^     tile      lllcnie\       from      I  lie 

1 1. ink     upon    li is    errand.       Ac  i  ordinglj . 
early  tin-    next    morning    he    started    for 
Prescott,  upon   the    important    business, 
expecting  to  be  ba<  U  the  following  even 
ing. 

1  In-  next  day  I labj  Grace,  who  had 
been  shrink  ill  during  the  night, 
l"i  .mi.     win,,     toward    nightfall,     exhibit- 
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ing  signs  of  serious  illness.  Mr.  Elliot 
was  at  Walnut  Grove  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  old  place,  so  Ray's 
mother  told  him  to  saddle  Bess  and  ride 
over  to  Pine  Camp,  as  it  was  called, 
and  tell  the  doctor  who  was  there  to 
come  up  to  the  house. 

Ray  did  as  he  was  told,  and  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  colony  of  frame 
houses  and  cabins  which  constituted 
the  camp.  He  rode  at  once  to  the 
doctor's  office,  but  found  no  one  there, 
so  he  rode  across  to  the  boarding  house 
to  inquire  for  him.  Some  men  were 
sitting  on  the  porch  outside  the  house, 
and  in  answer  to  his  questions  told  him 
that  the  doctor,  who  was  a  college  class- 
mate of  'Horace's,  had  accompanied  his 
brother-in-law  to  Prescott,  and  that 
neither  had  as  yet  returned.  They 
added,  however,  that  both  were  expected 
any  moment  to  arrive,  and  advised  Ray 
to  wait  for  a  time,  as  it  was  certain  not 
to  be  long  before  they  arrived.  This 
Ray  decided  to  do,  and  as  the  electric 
lights  were  now  lit  up  at  the  reservoir, 
where  the  men  were  at  work  on  the 
dam,  he  tied  his  horse  at  the  post  and 
rode  up  the  canyon  in  order  to  spend 
what  time  he  might  have  to  wait  in 
watching  the  men  at  their  task  under 
the  brilliant  light.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  them  at  work  at  nightime, 
and  the  scene  had  certainly  a  weird  and 
strange  effect.  Some  were  piling  huge 
rocks  across  the  channel  formed  to  be 
the  mouth  of  the  reservoir  where  the 
dam  was  in  course  of  construction; 
others  were  blasting  stone  from  the  hill- 
side not  far  away,  and  the  sound  of  the 
explosion  caused  by  the  nitro-glycerine 
shook  the  ground  around  them,  echoing 
through  the  canyon,  and  lending  a  weird 
effect  to  the  strangeness  of  the  scene. 
The  thought  of  his  errand  took  much 
from  the  enjoyment  and    interest    which 


Ray  might  otherwise  have  experienced, 
and  he  soon  started  back  to  the  office  in 
the  hope  that  Hugh  and  the  doctor  had 
arrived.  He  left  the  bright  glare  of  the 
electric  light,  taking  a  little  path  which 
led  along  the  hillside  down  to  the 
hollow  or  valley  in  which  the  camp 
houses  were  built,  and  as  he  passed 
along  swiftly  in  the  shade,  a  sound  of 
voices  on  the  road  below  came  plainly 
to  his  ears,  and  as  he  heard  Horace's 
name  pronounced  by  them,  he  paused 
involuntarily  to  listen. 

"Horace  Rand's  got  plenty  of  grit," 
he  heard  one  of  them  say,  "and  he'll 
fight  while  he's  got  life  'fore  he'll  give 
up  the  money. " 

"Well,  we've  got  grit,  too,  and  I  guess 
we  can  match  him.  It's  just  this:  Pete 
said  I  was  to  give  you  the  chance  to  be 
in  it,  and  if  you're  fool  enough  to  stay 
out,  why  its  your  losin  s;  that's  all." 

"If  you  think  the  job's  going  to  turn 
out  all  right  why  don't  you  do  it  your- 
selves and  keep  still?"  asked  the  first 
voice. 

"They're  too  many  for  Pete  and  me. 
If  there'd  only  been  young  Rand  and 
Doctor  Sanford  we  could  have  managed 
it;  but  they've  got  the  sherif  to  ride  up 
here  with  'em,  and  he's  ten  men  him- 
self. " 

"When  did  they  start  from  Prescott?" 

"Not  till  this  morning;  they  won't 
reach  here  for  three  hours  yet,  and 
we've  just  got  time  to  get  back  to  the 
gulch  'fore  the)'  pass  through  there." 

"Where's  Pete  now?" 

"Him  and  Mexican  Joe  are  followin' 
Rand  and  the  others  a  safe  spell 
behind;  but  so  that  when  they  reach  the 
gulch  an'  hear  our  signal  the)'  can  ride 
up  close  on  to  'em  and  help  in  the 
fight.  " 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 


All  thy  virtue  dictates,  dare  to  do. 
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VII. 


third  branch    {Calenterata — hidden 

testine)    continued. 

corals,   (class  Actnwzoa.) 


It  may  appear  strange  to  class  the 
hard,  brittle  corals  with  the  soft-bodied 
sea  anemones;  yet  when  closely  com- 
pared, the  simplest  forms  of  corals  are 
seen  to  be  constructed  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  anemones,  the  main 
difference  between    the    two    being    that 


Belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  j  the  corals  possess  hard  calcareous  septa 
sea  anemones,  which  we  considered  j  w;thin  the  body,  whereas  all  such  parti- 
last,  are    the    Corals;   and    these    present  ,  tjons     within     the     anemone     are     soft. 


Pig.  i.    a  Ooral  Tree    oon« 

to  us  a  great  varietj  oi  very  beautiful 
forms.  The  word  coral  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  meaning  "sea-daughter," 
and  it   was   bestowed    with    the   fanciful 

belief  that  the  corals  were  the  children 
of  the  sea-goddesses. 


ting  of  a  colony  ol  polyps. 

1  his  will  be  seen  l>v  an  examination  of 
the  Mushroom  Coral  shown  in  figure  -. 
Ii  lias  many  calcareous  plates  developed 
between  the  mesenteries  described  in 
connection     with      the     sea     anemi  ines. 

The  figure  shows  the   calcareous    plates 
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of  a  single    polyp;   this    often    attains    a 
long    diameter    of    twelve    inches.      The 


Fig.  2.    Skeleton  of  Mushroom  Coral   {Clenac/is 
echinata) . 

radiating  septa  are  plainly  visible. 

The  mushroom  or  fungus-coral,  of 
which  indeed  there  are  many  species, 
affords  us  an  example  of  solitary  corals, 
each  polyp  living  in  a  separate  house. 
Some  fungus-corals  frequent  great  depths 
of  ocean;  indeed,  already  ten  distinct 
genera  have  been  brought  from  a  depth 
of  a  mile,  and  one  kind,  the  Fungia 
symmetrica,  has  been  dredged  from 
below  three  and  a  half  miles  of  sea 
water.  The  beautiful  Cup  Corals  are 
also  single  polyp  animals.  The  re- 
mains of  many  ancient  genera  of  these 
creatures  form  vast  deposits  of  lime- 
stone and  marble,  specimens  of  which 
when  polished,  show  the  coralline  struc- 
ture very  plainly. 

The  Brain  Corals  (see  figure  3)  are 
found  in  the  seas  about  the  south- 
eastern States.      They  form    great    heads 


of  coralline  substance,   often  reaching    a 
diameter  of    twelve    feet.      Such    a    mass 

!  is  really  a  colony  of  polyps,  all  probably 
the  progeny  of  a  single  parental  form 
which  became  fixed  in  the  place  of 
occurrence.  The  individuals  are  ar- 
ranged in  trenches,  which  by  their  con- 
voluted arrangement  suggests  a  com- 
parison with  an  animal  brain;  hence 
arose  the  common  name.  The  porous 
skeleton  of  a  particular  species  of  brain 
coral,  Meandrina  spongiosa,  which  lives  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  may  be  found 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean; 
it  is  commonly  called  floating  coral. 
Brain  corals  grow  in  size  very  rapidly; 
Holder  reports  a  small  specimen  of 
Meandrina  convexa  one  inch  across, 
observed  by  him  on  the  Florida  coast, 
which    doubled    its    diameter  in    a    year, 

!  and  that  under  decidedly  unfavorable 
circumstances. 

The  Star   Coral  (Astred)   is   illustrated 
in  figure    4;   the    picture  shows     a    very 


Fig.  4.     Star    Coral,  living;  (Astrea  pollida).     A    frag- 
ment of  a  large  head  of  living  polyps. 

small  portion  of  a  large  hemispherical 
mass  of  living  coral.  Such  masses 
measuring  even  twenty  feet  across,  and 
weighing  many  tons,  are  not  of  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  The  single  polyps  of 
this  kind  are  large,  specimens  often 
attaining  a  diameter  of  two  inches. 
Fig.  3.  The  Brain  Coral  Skeleton  (Meandrina  Cfere&tformts).    The    spreading  [_tentacles     are    of     varied 
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colors,  and  an  expanded  colony  presents 
the  beauty  of  a  flower  garden. 

Polyps  of  another  kind  produce  great 
branching  masses  of  coralline  substance, 
the  appearance  of  which  has  suggested 
the  names  of  coral  trees,  and  coral 
forests.  Of  these  the  Madrepores  (figure 
5)     afford     us     a      good     example.      The 


Fig.  o.    Small  Branch  of  a  Living  Tree  Coral; 
(  Madrepore). 

bran;hing  corals  grow  very  rapidly, 
single  coral  trees  having  been  known  to 
increase  in  length  seven  or  eight  inches 
per  year.  Yet  the  individual  polyps  of 
these  forms  are  small,  rarely  measuring 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  across, 
except  the  end  polyps,  those  occupying 
the  tips  of  the  branches.  These  terminal 
ones  are  the  largest  of  the  colony,  and 
they  project  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  branch  grows.    Figure  6  represents  a 


««&«*-*•  vi^ ^  re- 


branch of  the  same  species  of  tree  coral 
as  is  shown  in  figure  5;  one  specimen 
containing  living  polyps,  the  other 
being  but  the  dead  skeleton.  Much  as 
we  admire  the  bleached  skeleton  of  the 
corals,  as  sold  for  ornaments,  its  beauty 
bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  the 
tenanted  cells;  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  living  animal  itself,  still  greater 
beauties  are  apparent. 

Another  order  of  coral  animals 
includes  a  number  of  polyps,  differing 
widely  from  one  another  in  general 
appearance,  all  however  having  the 
tentacles  and  the  internal  bodv  parti- 
tions arranged  on  a  plan  of  eight;  that 
is,  either  numbering  eight  or  some  mul- 
tiple of  eight.  A  hard  calcareous  or 
horny  axis  extends  throughout  the  body, 
and  about  this  the  rest  of  the  skeleton 
is  formed  in  plates.  This  is  the  order 
of  the  Alcyonaria,  including  the  red  coral, 
and  the  many  kinds  of  sea-fans,  sea- 
pens,   etc. 

The  Red  Coral  shown  in  figure  7  is  a 
good  example;   the  hard    central    axis    is 


Fig  6.    Branch  "t  a  dead  Tree   Corul  (Matti 
i  ompare  Mk'"i e  5. 


Fig.  7.   The  Itc  1  Coral  (i  K  !     m), 

(how  i"    the  hard  cientral   i 

seen  projei  ting  be) ond  the  i  asing  .it  the 
termination  of  each  bi  am  h,    A  small  poi 
tiou  of  a  red  coral  branch,   magnified,  is 
sccii  in  figure  8:  three  polyps  in  different 
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degrees  of  protrusion  and  others  retracted 
are  shown.  The  living  polyps  are 
almost  pure  white  in  color,  and  when 
expanded  they  offer    a    beatiful    contrast 


Fig.  8.  Living  branch  of  Red  Coral  (Coralium 
Rubrum),  with  polyps  expanded  and  closed; 
(magnified). 

with  the  pink  or  ruby  skeleton.  From 
the  upper  disc  of  the  body  eight  tentacles 
arise,  each  of  these  fringed  with  many 
delicate  feather-like  branches,  and  pre- 
senting a  beauty  which  is  appreciable 
only    through  actual  observation.       This 


Fig  9.    Horn  Coralline:    skeleton  only. 


kind  constitutes  the  true  coral  of  com- 
merce; it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  seas,  and  its  collection  con- 
stitutes an  important  industry  in  those 
parts. 

Alcyonarian  Corals  of  the  genus  Isis 
are  characterized  by  being  composed  o 
alternate  hard  and  soft  sections,  thus 
giving  to  the  branches  a  degree  of  flexi- 
bility. The  lsis  hippuris  or  Mare's  Tail 
Coral  is  named  from  its  resemblances, 
and  the  J/orn^  Coralline  represented  in 
figure  9  is  another  example.  An  allied 
genus  includes  the  so-called  Herring 
bone  Coral,  shown  in  figure    10;   the    left 


10.    Herring-bone,    coral; 
magnified. 


natural     size    and 


hand  portion  showing  a  part  of  a  branch 
highly  magnified. 

A  very  peculiar  alcyonarian  coral  has 
received  the  popular  name  of  Dead  Men's 
Fingers,  the  branches  being  not  unlike 
a  human  hand  with  irregular  and  su- 
perfluous digits.  "Neptune's  glove"  is 
a  fanciful  name  for  a  closelv  related 
kind,  a  specimen  of  which  is  shown  in 
figure  11. 

Usually  classed  in  the  same  genus, 
though  differing  from  the  typical  forms 
in  general  appearances,  are  the  Tubipora 
corals,     of    which    the    Organ-pipe    Coral 
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Fig.  11.    "  Neptune's  (Hove"    Coral,  or  "Deud   Men's 
Fingers." 

shown  in  figure  12  is  an  interesting 
example.  In  this  form  we  find  no 
radiating  partitions  of  horny  or  calcareous 
matter  within  the  body    chambers.      The 


HR 

■B 

Mllill 

H 

Fltf.12.  Skeleton  of  Organ  pipe  Coral  (Tublj m   tea); 

one  ball  natural  Blze 

hard     parts      take     the    form     ol     tubes 
arranged  side  b)   side,  with  small  spaces 

between    tin-in.     and     bound     together     b\ 


Fig.    13.    organ  -pipe 
Coral  (Tubijiora  musical* 
with     living     polyps; 
two-tliirds   n  a  t  u  r 
ize. 

dimensions. 


horizontal    plates    or    floors    at    different 

heights.       Figure      13     shows     a      small 

bundle  of    these    pipes    with    the    living 

polyps    protruding 

from   the  tops  of  the 

tubes.      The  skeleton 

of      the      organ-pipe 

coral  is  of    a  reddish 

color,  and  when  seen 

in  a    natural    state  it 

is       very      beautiful; 

however  its  beauty  of 

form  is  easily  marred, 

for      the      calcareous 

pipes   are  fragile, 

and  though  the  coral 

masses    often    attain     great 

they  are  easily  broken. 

The  very  beautiful  structures  known 
as  Sea-pens  belong  to  this  same  order  of 
alcyonarian  corals.  Figure  14  repre- 
sents two  forms  of  these  polyps,  about 
two-thirds  natural  size.  Cuvier.  a  noted 
French  naturalist,  named  them  "swim- 
ming polyps,"  and  Lamarck  gave  them 
the  name  of  "floating  polyps,"  both 
appellations  having  reference  to  the 
feeble  powers  of  motion  possessed  by  cer- 
tain species.  The  name  more  commonly 
applied  to  the  typical  form.  Pennatula, 
is  derived  from  /><-/t>ht  a  quill,  and  has 
reference  to  the  prevailing  feather-like 
shape.  A  common  wand  or  wing-shape 
is  represented  by  Virgtilaria  (./.  figure 
14);  and  the  true  plumose  form  is 
shown  in  the  typical  Pennatula  (C,  same 
figure),  The  enlarged  portion  of  /'//- 
gularia  figured  />',  shows  that  the  stun 
ture  is  really  made  up  oi  a  colony  ot 
polyps  distributed  with  some  di 
ol  i  egularitv  abi  tut  a  1 1  immon  axis, 
The  famil)  stem  is  externally  oi  a 
fibn  ius  1 1  in  ime.  capable  ot  dilating 
and  contracting;  within  this  is  a  solid 
axis. 

Although  inosi   ot     the    sea    pens    are 
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Fig.  14.    Sea  pens.    A —  Virgularia  mirabilis     B— Portion 
of  same  magnified.    C—Pennatula  spinosa. 

comparatively  small,  there  are  a  few  of 
gigantic  proportions;  the  Umbellularia, 
which  is  found  off  the  coasts  of  Green- 
land, and  in  other  parts  of  the  Arctic 
seas,  attains  a  height  of  four  feet. 
Specimens  of  this  kind  have  been  found 
at  a  depth  of  more  than  a  mile.  Many 
of  the  sea-pens,  and_indeed  most  of  the 
alcyonarians,  are  luminous.* 


*  In  commenting  upon  this  property,  the  Messrs. 
Holder  write :  "  All  the  Alcyonarians  dredged  by  the 
Challenger  were  wonderfully  luminous,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  undoubtedly  lighted  to  a  more  or 
less  degree  in  this  way.  Great  patches  of  light  have 
been  seen  sixty  feet  below  the  surface,  while  the  small 
forms  in  shoaler  water,  vie  with  those  of  the  greater 
depths.  Prof.  Moseley  examined  the  light  of  three 
Alcyonarians  with  the  spectroscope,  and  found  it  to 
consist  of  red,  yellow,  and  green  rays  only.  A  glass 
containing  numbers  of  the  Verctitlum  has  given  out 
light  sufficient  to  read  by,  and  was  distinguishable  for 
some  distance." 

/.   E.    T. 


LITTLE  WILLIE. 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  180.1 

Willie  was  now  twenty-two  years  old. 
His  eldest  brother,  thinking  that  he 
was  inclining  to  be  a  bachelor,  advised 
him  to  seek  a  suitable  companion  and 
marry,  as  he  considered  the  marriage 
state  indispensable  to  the  complete  hap- 
piness of  every  true  man,  both  in  this 
life  and  that  which  is  to  come.  One 
evening  Willie  was  visiting  with  a 
neighbor,  where  in  conversation  the 
names  of  Rachel  and  Ellen  Fielding 
were  mentioned.  Willie  had  never  seen 
them.  He  knew  nothing  of  their  com- 
plexion, features  or  appearance.  A 
very  peculiar  sensation  passed  through 
his  mind,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
someone  said  to  him,  "There  is  where 
you  will  find  your  wife."  Soon  after 
this  Mrs.  Hannah  Fielding,  mother  of 
Rachel  and  Ellen,  had  a  nephew, 
George  Greenwood,  arrive  from  England, 
who  desired  to  purchase  a  farm,  and 
Mrs.  Fielding  and  her  nephew  called  at 
Willie's  brother's  to  make  inquiry  about 
a  farm,  and  he  offered  for  sale  the  one 
that  Willie  had  been  fencing.  The 
farm  was  examined  and  suited.  It  was 
then  arranged  for  Willie  and  his 
brother  to  accompany  Mrs.  Fielding 
and  her  nephew  to  their  farm  at  South 
Mill  Creek,  about  thirty  miles  south,  to 
see  some  work  cattle  it  was  desired  to 
pay  for  the  farm.  When  the  party 
came  near  Mrs.  Fielding's  home  at 
Mill  Creek  her  daughter  Rachel  came 
to  the  door  and  was  about  to  call  to  the 
party,  "You  are  all  welcome,"  but  on 
seeing  Willie  with  them,  a  stranger 
whom  she  had  never  seen  before,  she 
hesitated;  however,  she  finally  carried 
out  her  first  intention,  and  bade  the 
party  all  welcome.  As  soon  as  Rachel 
appeared  at  the  door  Willie  noticed 
her,  and  on  first  sight  felt  that  she 
would  yet  be  his  wife. 
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During  the  evening,  while  Willie  and 
her  father  were  much  interested  in  con- 
versation, Rachel  privately  whispered 
to  her  sister  Ellen,  "If  I  ever  get  mar- 
ried, that  young  man  is  just  such  a 
man  as  I  want. "  Probably  the  reason 
why  Rachel  told  her  sister  was  that 
some  time  before  the  two  had  entered 
into  covenant  together  that  in  marriage 
they  would  never  be  separated,  so  they 
felt  under  some  obligation  to  tell  their 
pr  ferences  to  each  other.  The  business 
was  consummated  in  relation  to  the 
farm,  and  Willie  and  his  brother  bade 
the  family  good-by    and  returned    home. 

Soon  after  this  Rachel  dreamed  that 
she  was  traveling  on  a  road  that  was 
full  of  mud  holes  and  bad  places. 
There,  on  this  road,  was  a  man  who 
had  asked  her  hand  in  marriage,  desired 
her  to  travel  with  him,  but  she  declined 
to  do  so.  There  she  saw  another  young 
man  riding  a  horse,  whom  she  recognized 
as  one  that  had  sought  to  pay  addresses 
to  her,  but  she  had  rejected  him.  He 
now  threatened  her,  but  she  still  refused. 
Just  at  this  time  Willie  approached  and 
told  her  that  if  she  would  travel  with 
him  he  would  show  her  the  best  way  to 
get  over  the  bad  places  in  the  road. 
She  accepted,  and  the}'  traveled  together 
a  very  long  distance.  They  met  with 
many  bad  places  and  difficulties  in  the 
first  part  of  the  journey,  but  finally  the 
road  began  to  grow  better  and  con- 
tinued to  improve  to  the  end.  Rachel 
was  astonished  to  see  the  singular  cloth- 
ing Willie  had  on  a  heavy  coat,  but 
light  colored,  and  a  pair  of  buckskin 
pants.  She  awoke  and  thought.  "Well, 
its  only  a  dream."  Soon  she  went  to 
sleep  again,  and  the  dream  was  repeated, 
and  it  seemed  that  someone  gave  her 
the  interpretation,  told  her  that  the 
road  that  she  had  traveled  was  the  jour- 
ney of  life.     That  she  must  have  nothing 


to  do  with  the  first  nor  the  second  of 
her  suitors,  but  that  the  third  (Willie) 
that  came  to  her  would  be  her  husband; 
that  in  the  first  part  of  the  journey  as 
she  had  seen  they  would  meet  with 
many  hardships  and  difficulties,  but  as 
they  traveled  on  together  matters  would 
improve  and  the  last  part  of  their  life 
would  be  the  best  part. 

Next  time  Rachel  saw  Willie  he  had 
the  light  colored  coat  on  and  buckskin 
pants,  and  was  dressed  exactly  as  she 
had  seen  him  in  her  dream.  From  the 
time  that  Willie  first  saw  Rachel  he  felt 
sure  that  she  would  yet  be  his  wife,  but 
although  many  months  had  now  passed 
away  he  had  never  sought  an  interview, 
or  had  any  conversation  with  her,  for  he 
had  no  means  nor  comfortable  home  for 
her.  Soon  after  this,  however,  he  con- 
cluded to  ask  her  parents  for  her.  He 
had  to  go  thirty  miles  on  foot.  Before 
starting  he  prayed  that  God  would 
direct  him  in  this  matter,  and  if  Rachel 
would  be  a  suitable  companion  to  favor 
his  plan  and  bless  the  union,  and  if 
God  would  ordain  otherwise  to  cause 
some  circumstance  to  arise  to  hinder  it. 
That  if  God  would  approve  the  union, 
he  prayed  that  He  would  let  the  family 
know  all  about  it  without  him  telling 
them.  This  was  Friday  morning  when 
he  started  on  his  important  journey.  He 
walked  to  Salt  Lake  City,  stopped  all 
night  with  Bishop  E.  F.  Sheets.  Next 
day  (Saturday)  went  on  to  South  Mill 
Creek,  and  arrived  there  about  noon. 
The  mother  and  two  daughters  were 
working  at  some  quilting,  and  the 
father  was  reading  a  chapter  bom  the 
I  look  of  Mormon.  Although  it  was 
only  noon  the  father  asked  Wilhe  to 
stay  all  nie,ht.  lie  thought  this  a  favoi 
able     sign       that       all      was       right,     and 

accepted  the  invitation,  The  afternoon 
passed  ofl  pleasantly,  bul  Willie   sought 
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no  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  young 
lady.  On  Sunday  morning  the  father 
started  on  foot  to  Salt  Lake  City  to 
attend  meeting  in  the  Tabernacle. 
Willie  bade  the  family  good-by  and 
went  with  him.  They  walked  about  two 
miles  together  before  Willie  could  get 
courage  to  ask  Rachel's  father  for  her, 
when  the  following  conversation  took 
place: 

Willie — "Brother  Fielding,  are  you 
willing  that  I  should  take  your  eldest 
daughter  to  wife?" 

Father — "I  could  have  told  you  what 
you  wished  to  say.  Do  you  know  that 
she  is  willing?" 

Willie — "I  do  not  know,  for  I  have 
never  talked  with  her  on  the  subject." 

Father — "Supposing  that  she  is  not 
willing?" 

Willie — "Then  that  would  end  the 
matter  with  me. " 

Father — "Are  you  willing  to  come 
into  my  family?" 

Willie — "No,  sir,  I  am  not." 

Father — "What  reason  have  you  for 
objecting?" 

Willie — "My  reason  is  this:  My 
father  was  a  good,  faithful  man  and  a 
true  Latter-day  Saint,  and  let  the  con- 
sequence be  what  it  may,  I  cannot 
promise  to  leave  his  family  to  go  into 
another,  believing  that  I  have  no  right 
to  do  so. " 

Father — "I  like  your  candor,  and 
providing  she  be  willing,  you  have  my 
consent. " 

Willie — "Will  you  please  to  ask  her?" 

Here  the  father  smiled,  and  said  that 
he  would  see  about  it. 

When  Willie  came  to  reflect  that  he 
had  trusted  the  whole  matter  to  Rachel's 
parents  to  present  his  suit  and  ask  her 
hand  in  marriage  for  him,  and  that,  too, 
without  ever  having  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  her,  he  felt  that  from  a  natural 


standpoint  he  could  have  no  hope  of 
success,  but  still  he  felt  some  encourage- 
ment when  he  remembered  his  prayer, 
and  the  faith  and  confidence  in  which 
he  had  asked  God  to  guide  him  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  and  to  lead  him  to  a 
true  and  faithful  companion  and  to  such 
a  union  as  would  last  through  all  time 
and  endure  with  eternity.  He  felt  sure 
that  if  God  approved  his  choice  of 
Rachel  he  would  be  successful;  if  not, 
it  would  be  best  to  fail.  He  knew 
that  all  would  be  well  and  be  over-ruled 
for  his  good. 

As  soon  as  Rachel's  father  and  Willie 
left  the  house  to  go  to  meeting,  her 
mother  asked  her  and  her  sister  Ellen  if 
they  knew  what  Willie  had  come  for? 
The)'  answered  that  they  had  had  no 
conversation  with  him,  and  of  course 
could  not  tell.  "Well,"  said  she,  "I 
can  tell  you.  He  has  come  for  one  of 
you  girls,  and  you  will  find  out  when 
father  comes  home. " 

When  Rachel's  father  returned  home 
from  meeting,  her  mother's  impressions 
were  fully  confirmed,  for  he  told  her  all 
about  his  conversation  with  Willie,  and 
that  he  had  asked  his  consent  for 
Rachel  to  become  his  wife.  The 
mother  was  to  tell  Rachel  of  the  conver- 
sation that  had  taken  place  between 
Willie  and  her  father,  and  ask  for  her 
answer.  Soon  an  opportunity  offered 
itself,  and  Rachel  was  informed  of  the 
conversation,  and  of  Willie's  request 
for  her  to  become  his  wife.  After 
listening  carefully  to  all  her  mother  had 
to  say,  Rachel  says,  "Well,  mother, 
what  would  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

Mother — "Well,  such  a  bed  you  make 
such  a  bed  you  will  have  to  lie  on. 
When  you  get  married  you  will  have  to 
live  with  your  husband,  and  therefore 
your  choice  should  be  consulted." 

Rachel — "Well,  mother,   I   regard  this 
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step  as  a  very  important  one,  and  think 
that  in  this  matter  I  am  entitled  to  your 
advice.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
in  my  place?" 

Mother — "Well  my  daughter,  to  be 
candid  with  you  I  must  say  that  were 
I  in  your  place  I  think  that  I  should 
accept  the  offer. 

Rachel — "Then,  mother,  if  that  be 
your  feeling  I  shall  accept,  for  I  desire 
to  carry  out  your  wishes  in  this  matter, 
believing  that  you  would  only  advise 
me  for  my  best  good. " 

Willie  had  asked  as  a  sign  of  God's 
approval  that  He  would  let  them  know 
of  his  errand  without  him  having  to 
tell  them  of  it.  All  was  right.  The 
sign  had  been  given.  The  father  knew 
of  it.  The  mother  had  told  the  two 
daughters  all  about  it,  and  Rachel  her- 
self had  been  forewarned  in  a  dream 
before  Willie  had  said  a  word  to  any- 
one of  them  on  the  subject.  Willie 
received  a  letter  from  Rachel's  father 
saying  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
great  obstacles  in  the  way.  Next  time 
Willie  visited  the  Fielding  family  he 
had  his  first  conversation  with  Rachel, 
during  which  she  said:  "Before  I  fully 
give  my  consent  I  wish  you  to  answer 
me  on     question. " 

Willie  inquired  what  the  question  was. 

"Well,"  replied  Rachel,  "are  vou 
willing  to  marry  my  sister  Ellen  also; 
for  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  we 
have  entered  into  covenant  with  each 
other,  that  in  marriage  we  will  never  be 
separated. " 

[TO  1)1    I  OK  HNDl  l' 


THE  OLD    MISER    OP    MARSEILLES. 

\V  i    cannot    always    judge    .1    man    by 
appearances,    and    the    man)     times    we 
find    ourselves    mistaken      in      our      judg 
ments  should   make    11s    lean     to    (he    side 
of  charity  in  making  up  our  opinion,. 


There  once  lived  in  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles, an  old  man  by  the  name  of 
Guyot,  who  wandered  about  from  place 
to  place,  living  in  the  most  abject  man- 
ner, scarcely  ever  expending  a  cent  for 
food  or  clothing,  and  hoarding  his  little 
gains  like  any  miser.  The  very  children 
followed  the  old  man  with  their  hootings 
and  small  persecution,  and  all  parties 
looked  upon  him  with  contempt  and 
aversion.  Yet  he  plodded  on  his  way 
uncomplainingly,  though  there  was  no 
one  to  give  the  old  man  a  kind  or 
encouraging  word. 

He  died  at  last  and  left  a  will,  which, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  bequeathed  a  large 
property  to  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  an  aqueduct  which  should  sup- 
ply the  poor  with  water.  He  had 
observed  how  much  they  often  suffered 
for  want  of  such  a  supply,  and  had 
cheerfully  toiled  and  saved  all  his  life- 
time in  order  to  supply  the  want. 

No  doubt,  the  comfort  he  took  in 
hoarding  as  he  went  along  more  than 
made  amends  for  the  indignities  heaped 
upon  him. 

A  celebrated  miser  said  that  "if  his 
successors  took  as  much  pleasure  in 
spending  his  property  as  he  had  in 
hoarding  it,  they  would  have  no  occasion 
to  complain  of  their  hard   lot." 

We  must  allow  every  person  a  certain 
amount  of  idiosyncrasies,  just  as  we  .1  I. 
others  to  be'  charitable  towards  our 
peculiarities,  and  there  is  scarcel)  an) 
one  who  has  not  "a  better  side'  il  we 
w  1  >ulil   but  take  the  pains  to  find    it. 

A  teacher's  success  or  failure  with  a 
child  ma)  depend  on  the  parents'  help 
or  h  indi  Mm  e.  ( (bed  ience,  "'  del .  neal 
ness.  affection,  good  reading,  correct 
language  at  home  will  diminish  the 
teai  lier's  il  1 1 in  ult ies  and  1  louble  the 
benefits  derived  b)   the  child    .it    srlmol. 
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Juvenile  instructor 

george  q.  cannon,  editor. 
Salt  Lake  City,    April,    15,   1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Dedication  of  the  Temple. 

# 
IHE    completion     and      dedication 

of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  is  a 
work  of  immense  importance, 
both  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  con- 
templating the  vicissitudes  through  which 
the  Church  has  passed  during  the  years 
consumed  in  its  erection,  a  remarkable 
spectacle  is  presented.  Forty  years 
ago,  that  is,  on  the  6th  day  of  April, 
1853,  the  corner  stones  were  laid.  At 
that  time  the  people  were  in  narrow 
circumstances.  They  had  but  recently 
come  to  the  valley,  and  their  resources 
were  very  limited;  but  notwithstanding 
this  a  great  temple  was  founded.  The 
prophet  of  God,  Brigham  Young, 
inspired  of  the  Almighty,  planned  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  that  would  be 
of  great  value,  be  of  the  greatest  solidity 
and  be  built  with  the  greatest  care.  It 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of 
this  great  work  that  in  a  time  when 
the  people  were  so  poor  and  resources 
were  so  meagre  the  construction  of  such 
a  grand  edifice  should  be  contemplated. 
Since  the  foundation  stones  were  laid, 
there  have  been  at  least '  two  occasions 
when  it  seemed  as  though  the  building 
would  never  be  completed.  The  first 
was  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
Saints  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
settlements  north  in  1858.  The  whole 
foundation  was  covered  up  at  that  time. 
Upon  the  return,  however,  of  the  Saints 
it  was  uncovered  and  work  was  recom- 
menced upon   it.      After    the    passage    of 


what  is  called  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law 
in  1887,  the  Temple  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  and  was  held  for  a  short  period 
by  the  receiver.  It  then  looked  as  if  it 
might  never  be  completed — in  fact,  a 
great  many  uttered  predictions  to  that 
effect,  and  numerous  propositions  were 
made  by  one  and  another  to  convert  it 
to  various  other  uses.  But  this  Temple 
was  designed  by  the  Lord  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah 
both  say  that  "the  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  established  in  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills:  and  the  people  shall  flow  unto 
it.  And  man}-  nations  shall  come  and 
say,  Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house 
of  the  God  of  Jacob:  and-  He  will  teach 
us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths." 

Certainly  there  has  been  no  structure 
erected  by  man  since  the  utterances  of 
these  prophets  that  so  completely  ful- 
filled the  prediction  as  does  this  Temple 
which  is  now  completed.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  this  building  which 
the  prophets  saw  in  vision,  and  concern- 
ing which  they  spoke  and  wrote,  is  our 
Temple  here?  All  the  conditions  men- 
tioned have  been  and  doubtless  will  be 
fulfilled. 

President  Young  was  moved  upon 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  valley  to 
designate  the  spot  where  this  building 
should  stand,  and  it  now  occupies  the 
place  which  he  selected.  Before  the 
dedication  services  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, there  will  probably  be  at  least 
sixty  thousand  people  who  have  entered 
that  house  and  taken  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. This  is  a  large  number.  The 
impressions  which  will  be  made  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  attend  the  dedica- 
tion will  generally  be  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to    greatly    influence    their    future 
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lives.  The  services  are  of  such  a 
solemn  nature  that  the  impressions  are 
heavenly  to  those  who  are  prepared  to 
receive  them.  No  man  or  woman  can 
enter  into  that  building  whose  heart  is 
at  all  open  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  without  feeling  that  that  house 
is  a  sacred  place  and  that  it  is  God's 
house.  The  very  atmosphere  inspires 
pure  and  holy  thoughts.  Men  and 
women  who  are  desirous  of  keeping  the 
commandments  of  God  and  whose  lives 
have  been  correct  will  find  their  inclina- 
tions and  their  determinations  to  do 
right  strengthened  by  their  visit  to  the 
Temple  and  their  participation  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  dedication.  Those 
who  may  have  been  wayward  and 
inclined  to  be  careless  will  doutless  in 
very  many  cases  find  their  hearts 
touched,  their  feelings  softened  and  new 
resolves  awakened  within  them  to  live 
more  worthy  of  the  opportunities  which 
God  extends  to  them.  The  good  effects 
of  the  visits  of  the  people  to  this  sacred 
structure  cannot  be  doubted.  It  may 
be  that  some  who  enter  there  who  are 
unrepentant  and  inclined  to  be  wicked 
and  have  no  disposition  to  put  away 
their  sins  will  derive  no  benefit  from 
the  teachings  which  they  receive  nor  the 
ceremonies  in  which  they  have  taken 
part.  They  may  be  hardened  in  the 
disposition  to  do  wrong.  There  is  good 
ground,  however,  to  believe  that  such 
characters  as  these  will  be  very  few. 

The  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  the 
people  has  been  shown  in  pouring  out 
upon  them  tin-  spirit  of  repentance. 
From  ever)'  part  of  the  land  where  the 
Saints  live  we  hear  of  the  efforts  of  the 
people  to  make  everything  ri^ht  with 
their  neighbors,  to  ask  forgiveness  for 
their  trespasses  and  grant  forgiveness  to 
those  who  have  trespassed  against  them. 
This   spirit    lias    been     poured    out     to     ;i 


remarkable  extent  upon  the  people,  and 
the  fruits  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
humble  and  contrite  feeling  shown  by 
the  people  in  the  Temple.  The  Lord 
has  not  only  blessed  the  Latter-day 
Saints  to  a  wonderful  extent  in  enabling 
them  to  carry  forward  this  great  work 
to  its  full  consummation;  but  He  has 
also  manifested  His  kindness  and  love 
by  pouring  out  upon  them  this  spirit  of 
charity  and  forgiveness  which  is  wit- 
nessed on  all  hands.  These  are  great 
days  to  the  Latter-day  Saints.  We  are 
having  a  joyous  time,  and  what  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  appreciate 
more  highly  the  privileges  and  bless- 
ings that  we  enjoy  in  having  liberty  and 
freedom  from  the  differences  and  annoy- 
ances of  the  past? 


NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 


riore  of  my  Experiences. 

No  doubt  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
Elders  in  this  dispensation  can  testify 
that  while  on  their  missions  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  the  Lord  has  invari- 
ably fulfilled  His  promise,  that  He 
would  go  before  their  face,  anil  His 
angels  round  about  them  to  bear  them 
up,  and  that  lie  has  "given  them  in 
the  very  hour  that  portion  that  should 
In'  meted  out  to  every  man."  Thus  they 
were   never   confounded. 

The  first  time  I  ever  prea<  lied  to 
unbelievers  was  the  evening  of  the  8th 
of  May,  1876,  at  Sylvester,  Mecasta 
Countv.    Michigan.    I    accidentallj    came 

,11  loss   the    sixth     and     seventh     verses    ,.) 

the  fourteenth  chaptei     >f  the  Revelation 
oi  fohn.    rhi9  was  the  onlj  text  I  knew  to 
prove  anything  concerning    the    restora 
tiou    of    the   gospel   in    the   latter   days. 
Alter  meeting  I  accompanied  mj  cousin 
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home;  he  kept  a  hotel.  In  the  morning 
I  came  into  the  parlor  where  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  seated  await- 
ing breakfast.  Among  them  was  a 
Methodist  minister  by  the  name  of 
Patterson.  I  heard  him  say  to  some 
present:  "We  will  see  how  little  this 
Mormon  knows  about  religion.  I  will 
ask  him  some  questions." 

This  caused  my  heart  to  almost  stand 
still,  at  the  thought  of  being  questioned 
by  a  learned  minister,  on  the  Bible, 
which  (because  of  dim  sight)  I  never 
had  read.  He  asked  me  what  Moses 
meant  by  something  (he  quoted  the 
text  but  I  cannot  remember  it).  I 
knew  nothing  about  it,  however;  so  it 
flashed  into  my  mind,  and  I  said:  "I 
will  answer  your  question  if  you  will 
answer  one  for  me  first.  " 

"Agreed  !"   said  he. 

I  turned  to  the  above-quoted  text  in 
Revelation  and  read  it  (as  I  had 
studied  it  sufficiently  as  to  be  able  now 
to  read  pretty  well).  "Now,  sir,"  said 
I,  "does  that  mean  what  it  says?  If  so, 
is  it  not  certain  that  there  was  no  gos- 
pel on  earth  at  the  time  when  the  angel 
would  come  to  restore  it,  that  it  might 
be  preached  to  you,  me,  and  every  other 
creature  on  earth?" 

"Let  me  see  your  Bible,"  said  Mr. 
Patterson.  He  turned  to  the  title  page, 
and  seemed  surprised  on  finding  it  was 
King  James'   translation. 

"I  thought  it  was  your  Mormon 
Bible,"   said  the  minister. 

He  read  the  text  over  twice  to  those 
present.  He  then  said:  "I  have  not 
noticed  the  text  before,  therefore  I 
hardly  know  what  I  do  think  of  it.  I 
will  be  back  here  in  a  week  or  so,  and 
while  at  home  I  will  look  over  the  Bible 
commentaries  and  see  what  they  have 
to  say  upon  it,  and  will  then  answer 
you. " 


"Very  well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  Moses'  words  when  you  bring 
me  the  answer. "  This  caused  a  laugh 
from  those  present,  and  the  minister 
asked  no  more  questions. 

He  never  came  with  the  answer  to 
my  question.  Although  I  met  him 
several  times  after,  he  avoided  question- 
ing me. 

In  connection  with  Elder  David  Spills- 
bur}',  we  opened  a  favorable  field  near 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  This  place  has  a  large 
seminary  for  the  training  of  ministers. 
We  had  held  a  number  of  meetings  at  a 
place  called  Hell  Ridge,  with  crowded 
houses.  This  stirred  up  the  young 
students,  who  doubtless  thought  that 
by  coming  out  and  routing  the  Mormons 
they  would  have  a  splendid  chance  for 
practical  experience,  and  have  some- 
thing to  their  credit.  Their  questions, 
however,  were  answered  in  a  way  they 
could  not  meet.  Then  began  the  ques- 
tioning from  one  side,  which  con- 
fused them  so  that  I  really  felt 
sorry  for  them  Home  they  went,  and 
reported,  I  suppose,  for  Professor 
Thompson  came  over  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1881.  I  was  then  alone.  I 
preached  at  11  a.m.,  it  being  Sunday, 
and  the  Professor  spoke  at  7  p.m.  I 
attended  his  meeting.  The  discourse 
was  a  tirade  on  the  Mormons  at  first, 
and  then  calling  on  the  people  "to  come 
to  Jesus,"  "Give  your  heart  to  Jesus, 
for  He  is  just  passing  by,  and  now  is 
the  chance. " 

He  then  said  "If  there  are  any  in  the 
congregation  that  desire  salvation,  rise 
to  your    feet. " 

I  immediately  arose,  for  there  were 
none  more  anxious  to  be  saved  than  I. 
I  said:    "What  shall  I  do  to  be    saved?" 

"Thank  God,  there  is  one  soul  wants 
salvation,"   said  he. 
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"With  all  my  heart  I  do;  what  shall 
I  do?" 

"My  dear  brother,  if  you  feel  that  way 
you  are  on  the  way  to  salvation,"  said 
the   Professor. 

"But  can't  I  do  something,"    I   asked. 

"Nothing,  nothing;  Jesus  has  done  it 
all;  Jesus  has  done  it  all,"  replied  the 
minister  with  feeling. 

"But  Peter  told  the  people  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  they  asked  the  ques- 
tion, 'Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do?'  'Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the 
promise  is  unto  you  and  your  children, 
and  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.'  And 
Jesus  told  Nicodemus  that  neither  he 
nor  any  other  person  could  ever  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God  except  he  was  born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.  Then  how 
can  I?"   I  asked. 

"O  you  can  be  baptized  if  you  wish 
to  be,  but  it  is  not  essential.  Jesus 
will  wash  our  sins  from  us,"  said  Mr. 
Thompson. 

At  this  juncture  a  man  slipped  to  the 
pulpit  and  whispered  something  in  the 
ear  of  the  preacher,  as  he  leaned  over 
the  breastwork  to  receive  it.  He  arose, 
and  with  indignation  in  his  voice  said: 
O,  I  understand.  You  are  the  Mormon 
that  is  around  here  deceiving  the  people. 
I  want  to  inform  you  that  you  are  on 
the  road  to  hell. " 

"But,    sir,    you    told    me    I    was   cm    the 

road    to    heaven    but     a     few    n lents 

since,"   I   replied. 

"I  want  nothing  to  do  with  you. 
The  people  hen-  ought  to  drive  you  from 
the  county, "   he  said. 

"But  a   few    moments   since  you  were 

all  love  for  me,    when    you   il ght  you 

had  made  a  convert    to    your    man-made 


doctrine.  May  I  ask  you  a  few  more 
questions?"    I    inquired. 

"  No,  sir,  "   said  he. 

"Strictly  from  the  Bible?"   said  I. 

"No,  I  want  nothing  to  do  with  you," 
said  the  preacher. 

I  then  gave  notice  that  I  would  answer 
his  sermon  the  next  evening  at  the  same 
place,  and  invited  the  Professor,  the 
faculty  and  students  to  be  present, 
assuring  them  they  should  have  the 
privilege  of  asking  all  the  questions  they 
wished  to.  But  not  one  of  them 
put  in  an   appearance. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1885  a  letter  was 
sent  by  Sister  Mary  Ann  Singleton,  of 
Greenville,  Beaver  County,  Utah,  to 
Apostle  F.  D.  Richards,  stating  that 
along  the  Monongahela  River,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, were  scattered  a  people  calling 
themselves  Latter-day  Saints,  but  by- 
others  called  Bickertonites.  At  Eliza- 
bethtown  on  this  river  was  a  small 
branch  of  our  people  in  1S44,  presided 
over  by  one  William  Bickerton.  After 
Sidney  Rigdon's  visit  to  Nauvoo.  and 
the  subsequent  rejection,  by  the  Saints, 
of  his  pretended  right  to  lead  the 
Church,  he  visited  this  branch  and  per- 
suaded most  of  them  to  follow  him.  and 
ordained  Bickerton  as  prophet,  priest  and 
king  (says  Bickerton).  Soon  after  the 
Saints  of  this  branch  learned  that  Rig- 
don  had  been  rejected  by  the  Apostles 
and  Saints  at  Nauvoo,  therefore  they 
withdrew  from  him.  But  in  tin-  year 
1852,  when  the  revelation  on  celestial 
marriage  was  published,  they  rejected 
it,  or  most  of  them  did.  Those  who 
accepted  it  emigrated. 

William  Bickerton  went  tci  preaching 
against  tins  principle   and    the   Church, 

telling  the  people  that  the  (linicli  had 
gone  astray  since  the    Prophet    Joseph's 

death,  and  that  he  was  called  tci  lead 
the   (    hill  c  h  ;    t  hat    he    had    been    up    ill     the 
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mountains  and  fasted  and  prayed  a  long 
time,  when  an  angel  came  to  him,  who 
said  he  was  chosen  as  the  prophet,  and 
that  the  ordination  by  Rigdon  was 
acceptable  to  the  Lord. 

Bickerton  then  issued  a  proclamation 
he  had  written  in  pamphlet  form,  where- 
in he  said:  "The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  begins  with 
me,  William  Bickerton."  His  followers 
became  a  very  enthusiastic  and  excit- 
able people,  increasing  their  numbers  to 
over  3000.  They  excommunicated  our 
Church  at  one  of  their  conferences.  At 
length  seisms  arose.  One  faction  fol- 
lowed Bickerton.  one  Cadman,  an 
apostle,  and  one  George  Barnes,  one  of 
Bickerton's  counselors,  the  latter  fac- 
tion, with  the  leader,  claiming  that  the 
Church  in  the  mountains  was  right,  and 
that  they  were  a  branch  of  it,  but  saw 
no  necessity  of  communicating    with    it. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  I  sent  Elders 
Victor  E.  Bean  and  William  W.  Allen 
to  visit  these  people  and  see  what 
could  be  done.  They  labored  with 
much  success,  and  on  the  15th  and  16th 
of  May  we  held  our  first  conference 
among  them  in  the  little,  red-stone 
schoolhouse  in  Fayette  County.  Other 
Elders  had  been  sent  there  before  this 
conference  to  assist  Brothers  Bean  and 
Allen.  I  also  had  written  Elder  James 
H.  Hart,  at  New  York  City,  inviting 
him  to  attend,  which  he  did.  I  now 
give  a  few  items  from  my  journal  as 
I  find  them  written. 

"Saturday,  May  15th. — I  was  delayed 
on  account  of  a  washout  and  cyclone, 
so  I  did  not  arrive  at  Pittsburg  until 
6:20  last  night.  Could  get  no  train  until 
eleven  this  morning,  which  I  took,  and 
arrived  at  Coal  Valley  at  12:15.  Elders 
James  H.  Hart  and  William  W.  Allen 
got  on  the  same  train.  It  was  a  joyous 
meeting.      We    arrived    at    Allenport    at 


1:30  p.m;  crossed  the  river  on  a  ferry 
boat  to  Fayette  City;  walked  one  and  a 
half  miles  to  the  schoolhouse,  where  we 
met  Elders  Bean  and  I.  W.  Pierce. 
There  were  a  few  Saints  and  a  crowded 
house  of  strangers  ready  to  open  meet- 
ing. We  commenced  our  services  at 
once,  and  great  interest  was  felt  by  all. 
"Sunday,  May  16th. — Our  conference 
opened  at  10  a.m.  Elder  Hart  occupied 
most  of  the  time  on  our  Church  history, 
bearing  a  strong  testimony.  I  followed 
a  short  time  on  signs  and  miracles. 
After  meeting  we  baptized  Matthew 
Miller,  Sen.,  aged  72  years.  Meeting 
opened  again  at  2  p.m.  Elder  Bean 
spoke  a  short  time,  and  bore  a  strong 
testimony.  I  followed  on  the  gathering 
i  to  the  mountains;  bore  testimony  of 
ours  being  the  Church  and  Kingdom 
God  had  set  up  through  Joseph  Smith, 
to  stand  forever.  We  then  baptized 
Edward  Smith,  John  W.  Young  and 
Archie  Watson.  *  *  *  A  very  large 
congregation  was  gathered  at  the  water's 
edge.  I  spoke  to  them  on  the  necessity 
of  baptism  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
We  met  again  in  the  schoolhouse  at  7:30 
p.m.  The  house  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  mostly  by  strangers.  I 
occupied  the  time  upon  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel.  All  were  very  atten- 
tive and  loth  to  separate  when  dismissed. 
A  man  who  sometimes  preached,  by  the 
name  of  S.  P.  Claybaugh,  came  forward 
and  said:  "If  what  you  preach  is  true 
then  all  Christendom  are  wrong. "  He 
then  demanded  that  we  prove  from  the 
Bible  that  there  was  ever  to  be  an 
apostasy  from  the  primitive  faith,  and 
that  we  do  so  the  next  evening,  which 
was  then  agreed  to  and  announced. 
The  next  evening  I  spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject announced,  to  a  full  meeting.  The 
pretended  minister,  and  also  now  jus- 
tice     of      the     peace,      Claybaugh,     was 
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present.  We  learned  that  he  had  spent 
the  day  in  gathering  the  roughs  from 
Fayette  City  and  neighborhood,  and  they 
were  stationed  outside.  Mr.  Claybaugh 
walked  to  the  stand,  told  the  people  to 
be  seated,  when  in  rushed  the  roughs. 
"Then  he  began  with  a  harangue  of 
abuse,  never  mentioning  the  subject 
that  had  been  treated  upon,  telling  the 
people  they  ought  to  put  us  in  the 
Monongahela  River,  which  was  close  by, 
etc.  He  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
paper  and  exhibited  its  contents,  which 
he  said  was  four  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead. 
He  then  poured  it  into  a  cup  of  water 
that  stood  on  the  stand,  saying  that  he 
would  prove  to  the  people  that  there 
were  no  signs  to  follow  the  believer  in 
these  days  of  enlightened  Christianity. 
Turning  to  me  he  offered  the  cup,  say- 
ing, 'Drink  that;  I  declare  it  will  kill 
you  in  four  hours.  Come,  if  you  are  a 
servant  of  God,  and  have  the  ancient 
faith,  drink  it,  and  if  it  don't  kill  you 
we  will  all  be  Mormons.' 

"His  crowd  of  ruffiians  filled  the 
aisles,  and  with  their  deafening  yells  at 
each  of  his  sarcastic  and  jeering  remarks 
seemed  almost  to  shake  the  house  from 
its  foundation. 

"After  he  sat  down,  having  offered 
me  the  poison  several  times,  I  arose 
and  read  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Mark, 
fifteenth  to  nineteenth  verses.  I  then 
said:  This  professed  minister  has  not 
brought  one  word  of  argument  against 
what  has  been  preai  hed,  but  lias  used 
railings,  and  has  taken  the  same  posi 
tion  the  devil  did  with  Jesus  while  he 
had  Him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple 
tempting  Him.  It  can  be  proved  from 
the  Bible  that  this  abuser  is  a  child  ol 
the  devil  and  an  adulterous  man.  Had 
Jesus  jumped  from  the  temple  just  to 
show  Satan  a  iign,  it  no  doubt  would 
have  killed  I  Inn.      II  I  should  drink  this 


poison  just  to  gratify  this  man  it 
would  no  doubt  kill  me,  for  I  would 
then  tempt  God.  Next  we  will  see  that 
he  is  an  adulterous  man  according 
to  the  words  of  Jesus:  'Then  cer- 
tain of  the  scribes  and  of  the  Pharisees 
answered  saying,  master,  we  would  see  a 
sign  from  thee.  But  he  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  an  evil  and  adulterous 
generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and 
there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it. ' 
What  is  true  of  a  generation  is  of  an 
individual. 

"Mr.  Claybaugh  did  not  say  another 
word,  and  no  wonder,  for  we  were 
informed  next  day  that  every  word  cut 
him,  as  a  poor  girl  had  been  betrayed 
by  him  and  ruined,  which  afterwards 
cost  him  considerable  money  to  settle. 
The  roughs  he  had  gathered,  however, 
yelled  and  said  they-  would  put  us  in 
the  river.  They  started  towards  us,  but 
our  many  friends  surrounded  and 
escorted  us  to  safe  quarters,  the  noisy 
mob  following  and  throwing  stones. 

"A  number  of  baptisms  followed,  and 
the  Lord  made  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of  His 
wrath  He  constrains." 

U'm.   M.    Palmer. 


MENES,  THE  PATRIARCH  OF  THE 
PHARAOHS. 

I  i  is  curious  how  the  beginnings  of 
history  tend  to  cluster  aboul  some  great 
name  or  significant  event,  both  often 
idary  or  only  half  historical. 

(.I  up,;  back  t < •  the  dawn  "t    Egypt,  we 

Mini    the   name   which    tliei  e.    as   .1    magnet, 

draws  both  fact  and  fiction  to  itself,  t>> 
I..'  that  ol  Menes  Nearly  six  thousand 
years  ago  he  was  born  in  the  priestly 
i  it\  df  Thinis,    in    the    I ' ppei    *  Country. 

lie  has  left  neither  inomument  m  .1 
inscription.     The  city  of  his  birth  exists 
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today  only  in  one  of  those  ruined 
mounds  of  potsherds,  hewn  stone  and 
broken  hieroglyphical  tablets,  which  dot 
thickly  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  fact 
that  he  is  remembered  at  all  is  due  alone 
to  the  superior  genius  and  force  of  the 
man.  He  was  the  father  of  a  nation 
whose  history  is  finished;  the  first  great 
ruler  of  a  land  where,  to  our  western 
and  modern  sense,  it  is  always  after- 
noon. 

In  ancient  Thebes  stands  the  splendid 
ruin  of  the  palace-temple  of  Rameses 
II.,  formerly  known  as  the  Memnonium. 
On  the  stone  roof  of  this  structure  the 
name  of  Menes  is  for  the  first  time 
found  inscribed.  It  is  carved  in 
hieroglyphics  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
ancestors  of  Rameses  the  Great.  The 
cartouche  represents  the  vocals 
;;/,  ai  or  e  and  n;  m  being  de- 
signated by  a  battlemented 
wall,  J±utc  which  is  the  deter- 
minative; ai  or  e  by  V  ,  and  ;/ 
11  /  k)'  AAW^;tne  sense  L)  of  the 
jj  J  whole  being  "build-  •"  er  of 
walls,"  or  more  freely,   "builder 

Cartouche  .   .  .    n 

of  Menes.  of  cities,  both  of  which  Menes 
actually  was.  The  root  men  came,  there- 
fore, very  naturally  to  signify  to  found  or 
to  establish. 

The  name  is  also  recorded  in  Hieratic, 


Name  of  Menes  in  Hieratic. 

in  the  much  mutilated  Turin  Papyrus, 
but,  as  that  is  not  more  ancient  than 
the  Memnonium,  we  can  have  recourse 
only  to  the  lists  of  Manetho,  to 
Herodotus  and  the  other  classic  authori- 
ties who  mention  this  first  king  on  the 
Nile.  The  accounts,  while  brief  enough 
and  of  doubtful  credit,  were  at  any  rate 
obtained    direct    from     the     lips     of    the 


Egyptian  priests,  from  the  temple 
archives  or  the  works  of  still  earlier 
historians;  so  that  as  they  now  come 
down  to  us  the  leading  features  of  his 
remarkable  story  possess  a  perfectly  his- 
torical aspect,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  accepted. 
It  seems  that  Egypt,  long  previous  to 
the  time  of  Menes,  had  been  ruled  by 
Hor  Shesu,  servants  of  Horus,  who 
represented  the  prehistoric  inhabitants, 
and  who  founded  several  of  the  famous 
sanctuaries  of  after  times,  and  to  whom 
Maspero  and  Mariette  think  belongs 
that  mystery  of  the  ages,  the  Sphinx. 
The  Hor  Shesu  are  to  Egypt  what  the 
mythical  divine  and  semi-divine  charac- 
ters of  the  Greek  Heroic  Age  are  to 
Greece.  In  this  Egyptian  Heroic  Age 
the  myths  tell  of  three  dynasties.  In 
the  first  the  gods  reigned  in  the  land, 
marrying  royal  brides  and  having  their 
individual  history.  The  second  dynasty 
is  one  of  demi-gods,  while  the  third  is 
that  of  a  mysterious,  semi-historical 
race  of  kings,  under  whom  the  country 
was  divided  into  many  principalities. 
These  the  boy  of  Thinis  grows  up  to 
subdue  and  weld  into  one  great  king- 
dom, which  had  its  seat  principally  in 
the  Delta,  but  which  must  also  have 
extended  far  up  the  valley;  so  far, 
indeed,  that  Thinis  was  probably  the 
original  capital  of  Menes.  The  revolu- 
tion and  train  of  events  which  here 
affect  the  whole  future  of  Egypt,  placing 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  the  reins  of 
absolute  power,  afford  a  field  in  which 
the  fancy  delights  to  revel  and  one 
which  would  furnish  space  for  an 
interesting,  though  necessarily  antique, 
novelette,  for  we  dare  not  place  the  date 
of  Menes  later  than  3800  B.    C. 

As  already  said,  he  left  no  monument, 
save,  indeed,  what  ma)'  be  denominated  a 
monument  of  work.      There  is  still  to  be 
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seen  about  fourteen  miles  above  the  site 
of  ancient  Memphis  the  remains  of  the 
vast  piers  of  solid  masonry  by  which  he 
turned  the  main  arm  of  the  Nile  from  its 
original  course,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
draining  the  inexhaustibly  fertile  low- 
lands, which  formerly,  from  their  swampy 
nature,  had  not  been  cultivatible.  He 
in  this  way  obtained  a  site  for  the  loca- 
tion of  his  new  capital.  It  is  probable 
that  he  at  the  same  time  diverted  a 
large  part  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  from 
losing  itself  in  the  desert  sands  of  the 
depressed  area  west  of  the  Gizeh  hills, 
thus  reserving  the  fullness  of  the  over- 
flow for  the  enrichment  of  what  is  the 
principal  part  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  river,  before  his 
time,  actually  discharged  the  principal 
part  of  its  waters  to  the  sea  in  this 
ancient  direction,  by  way  of  what  are 
now  known  as  the  Patron  Lakes. 

Of  those  gigantic  works  which  have 
forever  changed  the  direction  of  a 
mighty  river,  we  can  only  say  that  they 
were  worth}'  of  the  genius  who  began 
the  first  of  those  long  lines  of  resistless 
sovereigns  of  whom  were  the  builders 
of  the  Pyramids  and  the  most  stupen- 
dous temples  ever  reared  by  human 
hands.  To  use  the  words  of  Osborn, 
"The  waters  of  the  Nile  still  bow  to 
the  mandate  of  the  mighty  dead."  and 
the  fact  is  but  a  fitting  prototype  of  the 
change  he  wrought  in  the  current  of 
affairs  of  the  world  of   that    time. 

The  dyke  was  carefully  kept  in  repaii 
by  the  succeeding  kings,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  Persian  occupation  of  Egypt, 
in  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  a  guard  was 
always  stationed  there  to  watch  the 
state  of  its  embankments;  for  if  the 
river  had  at  any  time  broken  through 
the  obstructions  at  least  the  lower  poi 
tions  of  the  city  of  Memphis  would  have 
been  swept  away,  to  say  nothing    oi    the 


profitless  dispersion  of  the  Nile  to  the 
west.  At  present  the  accumulated 
deposit  of  the  river  has  elevated  its 
banks  to  a  level  above  the  summits  of 
most  of  the  ancient  mounds,  completely 
burying  them   forever. 

Operations  of  equal  magnitude  were 
afterward  required  to  preserve  the  rising 
city  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
world  of  waters  that  now  rushed  past  its 
eastern  walls  and  to  diffuse  them  over 
the  adjacent  reclaimed  lands.  Menes 
also  excavated  to  the  west  and  north  of 
the  city  a  great  lake  or  reservoir,  in 
which  to  store  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
annual  overflow,  while  it  served  besides 
as  a  defense  on  those  sides,  as  the  Nile 
itself  did  on   the  east. 

The  choice  of  the  site  of  Memphis 
attests  the  forseighted  wisdom  of  its 
founder,  a  foresight  similar  to  that  of 
Alexander  when  he  located  the  Port  of 
Alexandria.  The  name  Men-hophra,  as 
found  in  the  hieroglyph ical  language, 
signifying  "good  station,"  or  "good 
abode,"  testifies  to  the  estimation  in 
which  its  position  was  anciently  held. 
It  was  protected  alike  by  the  Libyan 
and  Arabian  chains  of  mountains  against 
the  incursions  of  the  sand,  while  the 
river  defended  it  against  the  approach  of 
the  Asiatic  nomads  and  furnished  also 
direct  and  easy  means  of  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  early 
buildings  were  of  brick,  made  simplj  ol 
sand  mixed  with  clay;  but  the  I  it}  walls, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  defensible, 
were  faced  with  stone,  the  stone  being 
brought  from  quarries  nearlj  directl} 
oppi 'Mil-  east  of  the  N ile. 

The  remains  of  Memphis  consist  ot 
mounds  oi  rubbish,  whii  li  are  often  from 
hli\  to  sixt)  feet  high,  excavations  in 
which  reveal  the  remnants  ol  the  walls 
ol  houses,  limit  one  upon  the  rums  el 
another.     Walls     have     been    uncovered 
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here  still  standing  forty  feet  high.  The 
traveler  will  also  find  heaps  of  over- 
thrown and  shattered  columns,  altars 
and  sculptures,  belonging  to  a  much 
later  date  than  that  of  the  first  dynas- 
ties. Such  is  Memphis,  the  city  of 
Menes,  and  on  its  site,  now  overgrown 
by  a  forest  of  gigantic  palms,  the 
tourist  may  ponder  the  vicissitudes  of 
its  history. 

Like  all  founders  of  empires,  Menes 
was  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror.  He  is 
known  to  have  made  extensive  expedi- 
tions to  the  west  against  the  Libyans, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  nations, 
subduing  and  annexing  their  kingdom 
to  his  own.  Thus  in  a  brief  sentence  or 
two  we  pass  over  lengthy  campaigns 
and  ambitious  military  achievements, 
that  six  milleniums  ago  were  as  absorb- 
ing in  their  importance  as  have  been 
any  of  our  great  modern  wars. 

To  Menes  probably  belongs  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  to  give  written  laws  to 
Egypt,  he  having  formulated,  as  Lycur- 
gus  long  afterward  did  in  Sparta,  what 
had  previously  existed  only  in  custom. 

He  is  charged,  however,  with  having 
introduced  luxurious  modes  of  living, 
in  departing  from  the  primitive  simpli- 
city and  frugality  of  earlier  times,  by 
instituting  royal  pomp  and  sumptuous 
expense,  and  in  teaching  his  people  to 
adorn  their  beds  and  tables  with  rich 
cloths  and  coverings.  The  truth  is  that 
in  the  reign  of  Menes  both  civil  and 
social  life  had  reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  development.  It  was  an  age  of 
enlightenment  and  refinement,  as  com- 
pared with  the  state  of  things  when  the 
country  was  still  divided  into  many 
insignificant  districts,  and  not  the  least 
creditable  part  of  his  reign  is  the  atten- 
tion he  evidently  paid  to  the  improve- 
ment and  comfort  of  the  home-life  of 
his  people. 


Glorious  as  was  his  long  rule  of  sixty 
years  it  had  a  tragic  end.  It  seems  he 
had  just  returned  from  one  of  his  wes- 
tern wars,  and  was,  perhaps,  rendering 
an  oblation  to  the  river  god,  when  he 
was  seized  and  killed  by  a  hippopotamus. 
Whether  "Set,  the  lord  of  the  horrid 
water-monsters  was  embittered  with 
envious  hatred  against  the  founder  of  the 
most  ancient  state,"  we  may  not  know, 
but  certain  it  is  that  in  after  times 
Menes  was  deified  in  common  with  the 
other  kings;  it  appears,  however,  that 
he  never  had  paid  him  any  special  wor- 
ship, which  is  a  further  proof  of  his 
historical  character.  Doing  all  he  did  for 
Egypt,  and  fostering  as  he  did  the 
growth  of  Memphis,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  reliable  traditions  of  him  should 
have  been  preserved.  Indeed  a  truly 
great  character  cannot  be  forgotten,  and 
Menes,  even  in  this  far-off  time,  is  no 
less  a  real  factor  in  history  than  shall  our 
own  Washington  be  when  the  mighty 
monument  that  now  towers  to  his  memory 
shall,  like  the  ponderous  piles  of  Egypt, 
lie  in  ruins,  the  puzzle  of  antiquarians  of 
another  race  and  language. 

IV.  Edwin  Priest. 


CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS.     No.  20. 

Office  of  the  General  Church*  Board 
of  Education,  April  15,  1893. 

licenses  issued. 
Carl  Anderson  and  Gunda  J. 
Anderson,  Drawing  and  Fine  Arts, 
Weber  Stake  Academy;  Edward  H. 
Holt,  Phonography  and  Typewriting, 
Brigham  Young  Academy;  George  W. 
Watkins,  Intermediate  Grade,  Box 
Elder  Stake  Academy;  and  for  the 
Primary  Grade,  Helen  Winters,  Summit 
Stake  Academy;  Susie  Ryan,  Wasatch 
Stake  Academy. 
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THE    THIRD    CIRCUIT. 

As  previously  announced  in  Church 
School  Papers,  No.  19,  this  circuit  com- 
prised the  Latter-day  Saints'  College  and 
the  Church  schools  in  Salt  Lake,  Weber, 
Box  Elder,  Morgan,  Summit  and  Wa- 
satch Stakes  of  Zion,  and  lasted  from 
Thursday,  March  9,  to  Thursday,  March 
30.  It  was  carried  through  strictly  in  con- 
formity with  the  arranged  program,  and 
consisted  of  visiting  the  respective 
schools,  meeting  with  the  Faculties, 
Boards  of  Education,  of  addresses  to  pub- 
lic assemblies,  Sunday  schools  and  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations.  The 
undersigned  reports  with  much  satisfac- 
tion the  steadily  increasing  interest  in 
the  cause  of  true  education  among  the 
people;  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  Church  schools 
shown  by  many  parents,  the  earnest 
devotion  to  their  sacred  mission  by 
most  of  the  teachers,  and  the  energy 
displayed  by  many  Boards  in  devising 
means  for  the  support  of    their    schools. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Daily  programs  should  be  posted  in 
every  department  in  conspicuous  places 
for  the  guidance  of  the  students,  so 
that  they  can  gauge  their  studies  when 
not  reciting,  by  the  clock,  which  also 
should  be  in  sight.  The  last  of  the 
changes  in  the  program  during  the 
term  constitutes  the  official  program,  and 
should  be  placed  on  record    accordingly. 

Calisthenics  and  Phonetic  Drill.  These 
two  educational  features  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  some  of  our  Church  schools 
during  this  present  academic  year,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  pupils,  and  should  re- 
ceive far  more  careful  attention  in  the 
future. 

Faculties.  As  soon  as  there  are  two 
teachers  (principal  and  assistant)  in 
any  Church    school,  a    Fai  ultj    is    to    !><■ 


organized,  to  meet  weekly  at  a  stated 
day  and  hour,  reports  in  regard  to 
statistics,  studies  and  students  to  be 
made  and  minutes  to  be  kept.  A 
Faculty  is  a  judicial  body,  second  in 
authority  only  to  the  Board. 

In  referring  to  General  Circular,  No. 
7,  page  19,  speaking  of  Academic  Councils 
the.  undersigned  begs  leave  to  re- 
mind his  co-laborers  of  the  prelimi- 
nary cteps  leading  to  the  convoking  of 
such  a  council.  In  case  of  repeated 
neglect  of  study  or  disobedience  on  the 
part  of  a  student,  the  teacher  is 
expected  to  hand  the  case  over  to  the 
principal,  which  step  constitutes  the 
"first  reprimand. "  By  continued  repe- 
tition of  the  offense,  or  by  perpetration 
of  other  ones,  the  case  is  to  be 
reported  to  the  Faculty,  where  the 
student  has  to  be  tried.  This  consti- 
tutes the  "second  reprimand."  A  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  case  has  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  offender,  with  the  request  for 
their  parental  co-operation  that  the  call- 
ing of  an  Academic  Council  in  case  of 
in ni-reformation  may  be  avoided.  The 
"third  reprimand"  consists  in  the  con- 
voking of  the  Academic  Council  as  set 
forth  in  the  General  Circular.  In  cases 
of  open  defiance  or  of  serious  immorality 
all  pivliiiiinar\  steps  ma)  have  in  be 
dispensed  with,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  1 'resident  of  the  Board  the 
Academic  Council  may  have  to  be  called 
at  once;  but  in  no  case  can  a  student  be 
expelled  In. in  si  hool  l>\  the  mere  de.  i 
sion  of  the  principal  or  tin-  Faculty.  A 
suspension,  however,  pending  the  a. 
tion  of  the  Academic  Count  1 1  maj  be 
advisable  in  some  instani  es. 

hers'  Salaries.  To  avoid  mis- 
understanding .n\<\  bad  feeling,  attention 
is  called  to  I  he  i  espei  I  i  ve  pai  agi  aph  in 
<  reneral    Tin  ular    No,   7.    page    1 6,    and 
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that  it  has  become  the  rule  in  our  Church 
schools,  proved  by  experience  the  most 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  that  at  least 
principals'  salaries  should  be  stipulated 
as  per  annum  (not  by  weeks)  and  paid 
monthly. 

Next  Annual  Convention — The  next 
Annual  Convention  of  our  Church  school 
organization  will  be  held  in  Provo,  com- 
mencing Saturday,  August  12th,  1893. 
Besides  the  regular  exercises,  for  which 
suitable  appointments  will  be  made,  the 
following  points  are  herewith  respectfully 
submitted  to  our  fellow-teachers  for  con- 
sideration preparatory  to  discussion  at 
the  '  Convention,  and  for  the  future 
guidance  in  our  schools: — 1.  Nomencla- 
ture of  departments  and  classes.  2. 
Diagramming  in  grammar  and  arithme- 
tic. 3.  Introduction  of  written  inciden- 
tal questions  in  regular  class  recitations. 
4.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
concert,  hand,  ticket  and  promiscuous 
methods  of  recitation.  4.  The  moni- 
torial system. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is 
obligatory  upon  every  Church  school  to 
be  represented  by  at  least  one  member 
of  the  board  or  Faculty,  or  by  some  one 
authorized  by  proper  credentials,  as 
noncompliance  with  this  rule  may 
endanger  any  pending  appropriation  for 
the  ensuing  academic  year. 

The  annual  examination  of  Church 
School  teachers  will  be  held  in  Provo 
during  the  session  of  the  Summer  Normal 
school,  August  14,  1893. 

Debating  and  Polemics. — Probably  in 
consequence  of  the  late  political,  excite- 
ment in  Utah,  the  pernicious  feature  of 
debating  has  crept  in  some  form  or 
another  into  some  of  our  Church 
schools  during  the  past  winter.  As  this 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  entire  tendency  of  the  educa- 
tional   system    gradually     developing    in 


Zion,  Boards  and  Faculties  will  please 
see  that  this  evil  be  banished  from  our 
schools  in  future. 

The  mission  of  principals  and 
teachers  in  our  Church  school  organiza- 
tion consists  not  only  in  conducting 
this  regular  class  work,  discipline,  and 
incidental  instructions  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  but  also  in  exercising  a  whole- 
some control  over  their  students  outside 
of  school-time,  in  cultivating  acquain- 
tance with  parents  and  friends  of  their 
school,  and  in  spreading  the  influence 
of  our  educational  system  among  the 
people  by  public  addresses,  by  laboring 
in  Sunday  schools,  and  by  rendering  all 
possible  assistance  in  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations. 

By  order  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Gen.  Supt. 


THERE  COHETH  A  TIME. 

There  cometh  a  time  when  the  fallen 

(God  pity  them  now  in  their  pain) 
Shall  climb  round  by  round  up  the  ladder 

To  the  hill-top  of  virtue  again. 
When  Repentance  shall  wipe  out  the  errors 

And  effort  shall  build  life  anew, 
When  the  white  door  of  honor  shall  open 

For  the  erring  ones  too  to  pass  through. 

There  cometh  a  time  when  Compassion 

Shall  enter  the  castle  of  Scorn; 
When  the  sun  of  true  brotherhood  rising 

A  new,  fairer  life  will  be  born  ; 
When  the  need  shall  not  lack  for  the  helper, 

When  the  strong  souls  shall  comfort  the  weak; 
When  men  shall  not  struggle  unaided 

For  the  truth  and  the  knowledge  they  seek. 

There  cometh  a  time,  O  my  brothers  ! 

See  ye  not  it  is  gilding  the  sky? 
When  the  good  in  men's  souls  shall  wax  stronger 

And  much  of  the  evil  shall  die. 
When  gentleness  one  to  another 

Shall  displace  the  hard,  chilling  reserve; 
When  good  is  what  all  men  shall  strive  for 

And  none  from  that  purpose  shall  swerve. 

C.  n. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS*  STORIES. 


Hy  Trip  to  the  Salt  Mountains. 

Overton,  the  town  in  which  I  live,  is 
situated  in  the  Muddy  Valley,  eight 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Thomas.  St. 
Thomas  is  located  about  one  mile  north- 
west of  the  Muddy  creek,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Rio  Virgin. 

A  short  time  ago  I  went  with  my 
father  down  to  the  salt  mountains  for 
salt.  After  my  father  looked  at  the 
different  places  to  get  salt  he  finally 
decided  to  go  up  on  a  steep  hillside, 
about  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
wash,  to  get  what  salt  he  wanted.  See- 
ing a  crevice  in  the  ledge  of  salt  he  put 
a  crowbar  into  it  and  began  to  pry. 
We  heard  a  squeaking  noise  in  the 
crevice,  but  could  not  think  what  was 
in  there  to  make  it.  After  considerable 
prying  and  lifting  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting off  about  seven  hundred  pounds  of 
very  hard  rock  salt,  which  rolled  down 
the  hill  to  the  wash  below.  To  our 
surprise  there  was  about  one  hundred 
bats  behind  this  chunk  of  salt. 

No  doubt  most  of  you  have  seen  bats. 
They  fly  around  in  the  evening,  and 
catch  flies  and  other  winged  insects  for 
food.  They  look  much  like  a  mouse,  hav- 
ing very  small  eyes  and  ears.  Their  tails 
are  slim,  and  short;  and  they  crawl  along 
on  the  ledges,  yet  they  have  wings  and 
can  fly;  but  they  went  rolling  down  the 
hill  when  the  block  of  salt  was  broken 
off.  Father  pried  off  another  large 
chunk  of  salt.  There  were  a  lot  more 
bats  behind  it. 

Father  got  about  eight  hundred 
pounds  this  time,  and  as  he  could  not 
pry  off  any  more,  lie  drilled  a  hole  about 
three  and  one    half    feet    down    into    the 


ledge  and  put  in  some  powder  and  fuse, 
and  after  he  got  everything  ready  he  set 
the  fuse  on  fire  and  we  got  out  of  the 
way  in  short  order.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  blast  went  off  and  threw  out  about 
three  thousand  pounds  of  salt. 

These  salt  mines  are  about  twelve 
miles  from  our  home  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  Rio  Virgin.  The  salt 
is  used  for  stock  mostly.  Sometimes  in 
mining  it  pockets  of  salt  as  clear  as 
glass  are  found.  This  salt  is  the  very 
best  for  house  use. 

Willard  L.  Jones.      Age  ij. 

Overton,   Nevada. 


A  Narrow  Escape. 

About  two  years  ago  my  sister,  two 
little  brothers  and  myself  were  over  to 
our  neighbor's  playing,  when  my  mother 
called  us  to  come  home  to  get  some 
green  lucern  for  our  pigs.  My  sister 
thought  she  could  get  it  quicker  if  she 
took  the  scythe,  so,  without  mother 
knowing  it,  she  picked  up  the  scythe, 
threw  it  over  her  shoulder,  and  we 
started. 

My  brother  and  I  were  drawing  a  box 
in  which  to  carry  the  lucern.  We 
went  until  we  came  to  a  ditch,  which 
was  a  little  ways  from  the   lucern    patch. 

As  my  sister  went  to  jump  across  the 
ditch  the  blade  of  the  scythe,  which  she 
still  held  over  her  shoulder,  caught  me 
on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  a  little  to 
the  right  and  below  m\  ear,  pulling  me 
across  with  her. 

I  gave  a  scream,  and  she  said,  "Oh! 
have  I  cut  you  ?" 

I  told  her  she  had.  It  Ei  ightened  us 
so  had  that  we  ran  home  as  quickly  as 
we  could.       When   we  ir.n  hid   the    house 

we  were  so  frightened  we  could  not 
ipeak,  M\  sistei  showed  mothei  what 
had  happened  just  by  pointing  at  my 
ne<  k. 
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My  mother  was  quite  frightened  for  a 
time.  She  sent  for  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors, who  came  and  bound  my  neck  up, 
after  which  it  quit  bleeding. 

I  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  us  and 
other  little  folks  to  let  sharp  tools 
alone,  especially  when  told  not  to  take 
them.  There  is  danger  of  us  losing  our 
lives,  or  injuring  ourselves  for  life  by 
disobeying  our  parents. 

Ella  Jones.      Age  n  years. 

Overton,   Nevada. 


Prayer  Answered. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  my  aunt  was 
taken  very  sick.  Thinking  it  was  only 
a  bad  cold  or  rheumatism,  she  did  noth- 
ing for  it.  She  was  in  great  pain  for 
three  days;  it  made  her  very  weak  and 
nervous.  Her  arms  began  swelling  all 
at  once,  and  she  had  to  cut  the  sleeves 
of  her  dress  to  get  it  off.  She  found 
that  she  was  covered  with  red    blotches. 

It  was  erysipelas  she  had. 

Papa  administered  to  her  a  number  of 
times,  and  we  all  prayed  for  her  and 
asked  the  Lord  to  bless  her  that  she 
might  get  well.  We  do  not  believe  in 
doctors.  We  always  put  our  trust  in 
the  Lord. 

One  day  an  Elder  called  at  our  place, 
and  he  and  papa  administered  to  aunty. 
They  told  her  that  inasmuch  as  she  put 
her  trust  in  the  Lord  she  should  get 
well. 

She  did  get  well,  and  all  that  she  took 
while  she  was  sick  was  wild  sage  tea. 
It  purified  her  blood,  and  through  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  she  was  healed. 
She  has  had  better  health  since  then 
than  she  had  before  for  several  years. 

I  hope  all  my  young  friends  who  read 
the  Juvenile  will  always  remember  their 
prayers.  My  parents  tell  me  that  the 
Lord  always  hears  the    prayers    of   little 


children  for  they  have  not  sinned.  If 
we  always  pray  to  the  Lord  in  faith  He 
will  answer  our  prayers.  If  any  of  our 
dear  ones  are  sick  do  as  we  did  when 
aunty  was  sick. 

Margaret  Hansaker.   Age  g  years. 
Fairview.  Box  Elder  Co. 


Our  Horse. 

We    have    a    horse     we    call     "  Cluff . " 

His  color  is  iron  grey.  He  is  a  good, 
kind  animal,  but  he  sometimes  plays  a 
joke  on  my  brother.  When  he  tries  to 
catch  him  he  will  run  away;  but  if  my 
brother  will  throw  a  rock  at  him  and 
say,  "Come  here,  Cluff,"  he  will  turn 
right  round  and  walk  up  to  him. 

We  close  our  gate  with  a  strap  over 
the  picket.  Cluff  comes  and  pushes  it 
up  with  his  nose  until  he  raises  the 
strap  over  the  picket  and  then  walks  into 
the  stockyard.  The  other  horses  wait 
until  Cluff  opens  the  gate,  then  they  all 
follow  him. 

When  one  of  my  little  brothers  is 
riding  him  and  happens  to  fall  off,  the 
horse  will  stop  and  turn  round  to  see  if 
he  is  hurt. 

Alice  Street.     Age  n  years. 

Hoytsville,   Utah. 


Story  of  a  Bear. 

My  uncle  and  aunt  had  just  moved  "'to 
a  forest  in  the  Mogollan  Mountains  in 
Arizona.  Before  going  from  home  one 
day  uncle  killed  a  sheep.  That  night 
as  my  aunt  was  up  to  see  to  the  children 
she  heard  something  outside.  She  looked 
out,  and  saw  a  bear  eating  the  entrails 
of  the  sheep.  As  the  only  door  they 
had  was  a  blanket  hung  up  in  the  door- 
way, my  aunt  carefully  piled  boxes 
against  it.  She  was  very  much  afraid  the 
children  would  cry  and  attract  his 
attention,  but  they  did  not. 

The    bear    went    by    the    door    to     the 
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corral,  killed  a  calf,  and  ate  part  of  it, 
and  frightened  the  cow  so  she  ran  into 
the  timber. 

A  man  that  was  sleeping  in  a  wagon 
box  near  the  house  saw  the  bear,  but 
had  no  firearms  to  shoot  it  with,  so  it 
might  have  hurt  the  family  badly  had  it 
taken  a  notion  to  do  so. 

The  next  night  instead  of  having  her 
friend  come  and  stay  with  her,  aunt  was 
impressed  to  go  and  stay  with  a  neigh- 
bor. By  acting  under  this  impression 
no  doubt  her  and  her  children's  lives 
were  saved. 

The  man  that  was  stopping  at  aunt's 
got  some  other  men  to  stay  with  him  by 
the  corral  to  watch  for  the  bear.  That 
night  it  came  and  went  in  aunt's 
house,  shook  the  bed  quilts  and  ticks, 
broke  the  dishes,  and  reached  a  pan  of 
milk  that  was  on  a  high  shelf.  It  bit 
a  hole  in  the  pan  and  broke  a  jar  of 
cream. 

One  of  the  men  shot  the  bear  but  did 
not  kill  him. 

The  next  morning  the  men  tracked 
the  bear  by  the  drops  of  blood  and 
killed  him.  They  found  it  to  be  a  very 
large  one — nearly  all  a  pair  of  horses 
could  drag  on  the  ground. 

Jennie  Gardner.     Age  ij. 

Woodruff,  Arizona. 


Pine  Nuts. 

In  the  summer  I  live  in  Grass  Valley. 
Our  home  is  built  quite  close  to  a  large 
hill,  which  is  covered  with  cedar  and 
pinion  pine  trees.  The  Indians  come 
there  in  the  summer  and  gather  pine 
nuts  when  they  are  plentiful. 

The  squaws  take  large  baskets  on 
their  backs  and  go  off  and  gather  cones 
while  the  Indians  stay  at  cam]'  and  take 
care  of  the  papooses  and  keep  lire  to 
burn    the    cones.       Wc     buy    pine    nuts 


from  them  sometimes    with    potatoes    or 
bread. 

Often  when  my  cousin  comes  to  see 
us  we  go  on  the  hill  and  gather  pine 
nuts.  Some  go  and  gather  cones  while 
others  stay  and  keep  fire  to  burn  them. 
We  roast  them  by  digging  a  hole  and 
filling  it  with  wood  and  burning  it  until 
it  is  all  turned  to  red  hot  coals.  Then 
we  scrape  the  fire  out  and  fill  the  hole 
with  pine  cones  and  cover  them  with 
hot  coals.  We  leave  them  there  for  an 
hour;  then  the}'  are  ready  for  shelling 
and  eating  or  drying. 

Angus   C.    Gardner.      Age  10. 

Pine  Valley,  Washington  Co.,  Utah. 


A  Faithful  Dog. 

I  will  tell  you  a  little  incident  that 
happened  here  a  few  days  ago.  A  little 
Indian  boy,  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
thought  he  would  have  some  fun  sliding 
behind  his  horse.  He  tied  a  rope  to  its 
tail,  and  fastened  the  one  end  around 
his  body  just  beneath  the  arms.  The 
horse  became  frightened  and  ran  away 
with  him,  and  when  his  people  found 
him  the  next  morning  he  was  dead, 
being  all  bruised  up. 

The  papoose  had  a  faithful  dog,  but 
it  could  not  help  him.  It  could  only  fol- 
low him  in  his  last  moments  of  peril, 
and  when  all  was  over  it  lay  down  by 
the  side  of  its  lifeless  master,  and  was 
so  found  the  next  morning. 

When  the  remains  were  moved  to 
other  places  he  would  go  too.  anil  take 
his  place  by  the  side  ol  them,  and 
when  the  body  was  placed   in    the    grave 

the   do>;    looked   down    into   the    hole     as   if 

to  say,  "I  want  to  be  there  with  you." 
The  I  ndians  wanted  to  kill  the  dog 
and  put  him  in  the  grave  loo.  1 1 1 1 1  w  ei  e 
persuaded  that  it  was  not  necessary. 
When  ill'1  grave  was  filled  tins  faithful 
dog      lay     down     upon      the      mound     and 
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could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  by  coax- 
ing or  threats. 

By  the  example  of  this  faithful  animal 
we  might  all  learn  a  lesson:  To  be 
always  devoted  to  our  Master  in  life  and 
in  death. 


Edmund  Kins;,  age  10. 


Coyote,  Utah. 


FRIENDS  IN  MISFORTUNE. 

A  touching  incident  which  was  seen 
on  a  Boston  street,  one  cold  day,  illus- 
trates the  way  in  which  suffering  begets 
charity.  It  was  one  of  the  cheerless 
windy  days,  when  the  air  is  full  of 
snowflakes  while  yet  it  seems  too  cold 
to  snow  in  earnest. 

On  a  bleak  street  was  an  iron  plate  in 
the  sidewalk,  around  which  thin  streams 


of  steam  arose.  On  this  bit  of  warm 
surface  cowered  a  morsel  of  a  girl,  not 
more  than  five  years  old,  pinched  with 
the  cold  and  hunger,  and  most  scantily 
dressed. 

As  she  crouched  over  the  warm  plate, 
an  ill-looking  cur  came  drifting  down 
the  street.  He  hesitated  as  he  came 
into  the  circle  of  warm  air,  and  with  a 
wistful  whine  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
the  girl.  Instantly  the  little  thing 
moved  over  to  make  room  for  her 
fellow-waif. 

"Poor  doggie!"  she  said,  hugging  her 
forlorn  shawl  closer  about  her:  "is  he 
cold,  too?" 

And  the  two  comrades  in  misfortune 
shared  together  the  hospitality  of  the 
iron  plate  in  perfect  fellowship. 


REMEMBER  THY  CREATOR  I 


Music  by  A.  Hardy. 


1.  Re  -  member  thy  Cre  -  a  -tor,  While  youth's  fairspring  is  bright,     Be-  fore    thy  cares  are 

2.  Re  -  member  thy  Cre  -    a  -  tor,     Be  -  lore  the  dust    re- turns       To    earth,  for    'tis     its 

3.  Re  -  member  thy  Cre  -    a  -  tor    Now     in    thy  youthful  days,     And    He   will  guide  thy 
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A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 
Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 

40  Years  the  Standard. 

Delicious  Cake  and  Pastry,  Light  Flaky 

Biscuit,  Griddle  Cakes,  Palatable 

and  Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 

Contains  no  Ammonia,  no  Ahinin  or  any 

other  adulterant 
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Diuoj!  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 


-ro- 


All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Through  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Without  Change. 


CITY  TICKET  OFFICE  SOI   MAIN  ST. 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'/  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,     E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.&T.A. 


WE  PROPOSE  TO  ISSUE  AT  AN  EARLY  DAY 


THE  LIFE  OF  BRlGHAJff  YOUflG 
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ft  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
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ALSO  A  HANDBOOK  AND  GUIDE  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY  AND  ENVIRONS 


* 


CALLED 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  SAINTS 


SEND   ORDERS   TO 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS    COMPANY,     ori     K-    H-   CHNNON, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  '■»•■'  Open  House  Block,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

TT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc., 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G. 

Salt  Lake  City. 


whether  the  intent 


Webber, 
Superintendent. 
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Rio  grands  Western  Rivy. 

THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAII I 


Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
buffett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets' 

D.  C.  DODGE.  J.  H.  BENNETT, 

Gren'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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SIMPLE  BIBLE  STORIES. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

The  issuance  of  this  excellent  book  occurred  about 
a  year  ago  and  has  supplied  a  long  felt  want  In  the 
Sunday  School,  Primary  Associations  and  Home 
Circle.  It  contains  stories  of  prominent  Biblical  per- 
sonages from  Adam  to  Joshua. 

Price,  Postpaid,         -         -         30  Cents. 

NUMBER  TWO. 

The  popularity  of  the  first  book  of  these  series  in- 
duces us  to  issue  a  second  number.  This  work  con- 
tains stories  of  prominent  Biblical  personages  from 
Samuel  to  Queen  Esther. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -         -        30  Cents. 

NUMBER  THREE. 

Contains  the  narrative  of  the  Savior's  life  in  eleven 
simple  stories. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -         -        30  Cents. 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 

Publishers    of     JUVBJ^IliH     IJ^STf^UCTOf*. 
SHLT   LHKE   ClTY.fUTHH. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONAL 

Entirely  ATera.        J}JC  TIONAR  Y  < 

A  Grand  Educator. 

Successor  of  the 
' '  Unabridged. ' ' 

Ten  years  spent 
in  revising,  100  ed- 
itors employed, and 
more  than  "#300,000 
expended. 

Everybody 

should  own  this 
Dictionary.  It  an- 
swers all  questions 
concerning  the  his- 
tory, spelling,  pro- 
nunciation, and 
meaning  of  words. 

A  library  in  Itself,    it  also  gives 

the  often  desired  information  concerning 
eminent  persons;  facts  concerning  the 
countries,  cities,  towns,  and  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  globe ;  particulars  concerning 
noted  fictitious  persons  and  places:  trans- 
lation of  foreign  quotations,  words,  and 
proverbs;  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Tli is  Work  is  Invaluable  in  the 

household,  and  to  the  teacher,  scholar,  pro- 
fessional man,  and  self-educator. 


Sold  by  All  Booksellers. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Publishers, 
Sjyringjield,  Mass. 

ggP^Do  not  buy  cheap  photo- 
graphic reprints  of  ancient 
editions. 

[H3P*Send  for  free  prospectus. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL  j 

DICTIONS" 


THE   STENOGRAPH 

A  Machine  with  which  to  write    •     •     •    * 
■    a  new  and  easy  system  of  Shorthand. 
POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 
lit  is  learned  m  one -third  the  time  re - 
luired  by  other  systems:       Its  use  is 
jpleasant,  and    does  not  strain  the 
/eyes,  hands  or  body.      It  can  be  op- 
erated in  the  dark.         One  operator 
can  easily  read  another's  work. 
Pen  paralysis    is  not  possible.       It 
x     does  not  require  the  use  of  the 
<tijij.\   eyes,  leaving  them  free  to  fol- 
-^  low  the  speaker's  motions. 

No  knowledge 

whatever    of 

pencil     short- 

i  hand    required. 


Size,  7|x72  in. 
Weight,  with 
case,  z\  lbs. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION 

GEN'L  AGENT, 


NE  PLUS  ULTRA. 
S.J.  GRIFFIN, 

DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  NEW     -\ 
AND     SECOND-HAND 
TYPE   WRITERS. 


fPE-WRITER  SUPPLIES  AND  REPAIRS 

Seals,  Stencils  and  Rubber 
Stamps*to  order. 


GUIDE 


TO  THE 


FIRST  YEAR'S  COURSEjlSTUDY 

IN    THE 

Youno  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  flss'n. 

PREPARED  BY  THE  GENERAL  BOARD  OF  THE    YOUNG   LADIES'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION,  AND  ISSUED  AS  SANCTIONED  BY  THE 
FIRST  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE   CHURCH. 


FOR   SHLE    BY 


GEO.  Q.  CKNNON   3t  SONS  CO., 


S«L-T    L.KKE    C1TV.   UTHH. 


DR.  J.  E.  TALMACE'S  WORKS 

Which  have  been  adopted  for  public  school  use,  and  are  excellent  for  home  reading  and  instruction,  can  now 
be  had  in  any  quantity. 


First,  Book  oi  Nature 
Domestic  Science 


50  CENTS  POSTPAID. 
80  CEtfTS  POSTPAID. 

GEO.  Q.  GA]1]10]1  &  SOflS  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  450,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
A.   H.   CANNON,   Opera  House  Block. 

'       •     .  OGDEN,  UATH. 


Home  pre  Insurance  Co. 

OR   TJ.T'A'H 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,        .       .       .     $250,000.00 
ASSETS,  ....  340,948.01 

OFFICERS  : 
iikiiki;  1. 1. kant.  President, 

GEORGE  ROMNEY,  \  hk.  I'uksidknt, 
LEWIS  B.  BILLS,  TREASUBEn, 

K.  S.  WKI.I.S,  SI'.CUKTAHV. 

DIRECTORS  : 

iipsmiv  Dihwoodbt,  John  Henri  s\ , 

George  romnet,  BSuab  a.  smith, 

Tliog.  <;.  W'Klllil  II,  llAVIIi  Ki  n. I.N, 

I-  T.  Kai:\s\\  oirril,  JOSBPH  V.  smith. 

wn.i.iiM  ii.  Bows,  John  c. Cutler, 

John  u.  Barnes,  iikhi.h  .i.  Grant, 

I  Tl  \*.  S.   KlIltTON. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO, 


Agents, 


<IO  MAIN  HTRNKT. 


Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

SQE^KO  ClffE  OF  THE  U/ORCD. 
TWO  FAST  TRAINS  DAILY 

Through  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleepers 
to  Denver,  Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Close  connections  made  there  for  ALL 
POINTS  EAST  with  the  Fast  Flyers  of  the 

Burlington,  Rock  Island,  and  Missouri  Paciflc. 

The  Equipment  Is  Elegant.  New  and 
Comfortable,  surpassing  that  of  all  others. 

The  scenery  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Is  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  In  the 
world. 

AS  HUGHES,     W.J.SHOTWELL.    S.K.  HOOPER. 
Traffic  Manager.     Oen,  Aqt,  58W.2d  South,     O.P  AT,  A.. 

Denver,  Colo  Salt  Lake  City.      Denver.  Colo. 
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THE  HENHV  DIJWOODEY  FUHJlITUHE  GO]WPfl|lY, 

SKLT    LKKE    CIXV. 
BABY   CARRIAGES,   REFRIGERATORS, 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  WAlili  PAPER. 
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•Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  i,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Takes   deposits   in   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,   with   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 

15  28 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES   A. 

General  Banking  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIHES   YOUft    ACCOUNTS. 

8&-DEEDS  AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.=&. 
60  S.  East  Temple  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


wh.  driver  &  son,  F.Auerbach&Bro., 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes, 


We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogdbn,  Utab 
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BUTTE^JVIIliK 

Toilet  Soap 

Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet ;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Escells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of    Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT, 

SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE, 

COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  All. 
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F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO, 


The  state  BanK 

OF=    UTHH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500,000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRAJ.T,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRKSTON,  Vice-President, 
HEB^R  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS : 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

Wm.  H.  Kowe,  Nephi  W.  Clayton, 

Abraham  H.  Cannon      Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Spencer  Clawson  Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 

Elias  Morris,  »  J3.  M.  Weiler, 

Henry  A^  Woolley. 

GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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26 1 1 THOPS,  28 1 1  T40(DAS,30 1 «.  THOffiflS,  32  ? 
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EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  FAMOUS 


COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO., 

THE  SftltT  ItRKE  fffUSIC  DEALERS, 

T~ — ALSO ~~ 

ESTEY  PIANO,  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION. 

ESTEY^ORGANS,  250,000  IN  USE. 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  BOOKS.  ■*•    ™ (ft*,'"* £*ff T- 
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